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FROM STATE TO STATE 





CALIFORNIA: Prof. Thomas 


Jefferson Jackson See, astron- 
omer and United States naval 
observer at Mare Island, is re- 
ported to have said: “Gravita- 
tion is an electric phenomenon. 
It does not act instantly across 
space, but is transmitted with 
velocity equal to that of light, 
thus coming from the sun to the 
earth in eight minutes.” It is 
said' that Professor See some 
time ago submitted a treatise 
on this discovery to the Royal 
Society of London, saying that 
he wished to make its first an- 
nouncement to that society be- 
cause Newton presented his or- 
iginal theory, concerning grav- 
itation to it in 1685. The See 
treatise, it is said, seeks to prove 
that gravitation is due to ele- 
mentary electrical currents cir- 
culating around atoms of mat- 
ter. 


COLORADO: The West Col- 
fax viaduct, in course of con- 
struction at Denver, is said to 
be the largest reinforced con- 
crete viaduct in the world. Its 
length is 8300 feet. It will con- 
tain 9200 cubie yards of mass 
concrete and 25,000 cubic yards 
of reinforced concrete, the 
whole requiring 55,000 barrels 
of cement. The total cost is to 
be $800,000, of which only 
$100,000 will be spent outside 
the state. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
The Smithsonian Institution 
recently published a fully illus- 
trated pomgeet containing brief 
accounts of the most important 
explorations and field work 
undertaken during 1914 by 
members of the staff of the in- 
stitution proper and of its 
branches, the’ National Museum, 
the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology and _ the onrenenen 
observatory. The researches cov- 
ered practically the _ entire 
world, expeditions having been 
sent to Atteen different coun- 
tries, on every continent, and to 
seventeen states in this coun- 
try. They include work along 
geological, zoological, botanical, 
anthropological and astrophysi- 
cal lines of investigation. 


IDAHO: The Idaho Mining 
Association intends to test in 
the courts the right of the Fed- 
eral Government, as laid down 
in an opinion of the United 
States ttorney General, to 
control the waters and water- 
power developments of tribu- 
taries of navigable streams. The 
association hopes to have sim- 
ilar suits brought in other in- 
terested states, so that several 
cases may go to the United 
States Supreme Court at the 
same time, the belief being ex- 
prest that the larger the inter- 
ests involved the more thoroly 
the court would go into the 
whole question of water-power 
and stream control. 


INDIANA: What is believed 
to be the greatest percentage in- 
crease in wages ever granted in 
this country by a large corpora- 
tion to its employees is in pro- 
cess of fulfilment in this state. 
Beginning in August one of the 
heavy manufacturers of war 
supplies in northern Indiana in- 
creased wages ten per cent and 
announced its intention of mak- 
ing a similar increase each 
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month until the normal wage 
scale has been doubled, provid- 
ed the war and the demand for 
the company’s products con- 
tinue. 


IOWA: A new office, that of 
“liquor censor,” has been cre- 
ated by tha city council of Ma- 
son City. According to the or- 
dinance creating the office the 
incumbent is supposed to deter- 
mine how much liquor the peo- 
ple of the city require and to 
see that they get no more. On 
the day that he was appointed 
to the office Mr. R. D. Mason 
sent back to the breweries thir- 
ty out of sixty barrels of beer 
that they attempted to deliver 
in the city. He is making a list 
of the more or less bibulous cit- 
izens and says he intends to see 
that they do not get too much 
to drink. He is quoted as hav- 
ing said: “One barrel, or three 
cases, of beer and one gallon of 
whisky is as much as any one 
man should have in a month 
without a physician’s prescrip- 
tion.” 


KANSAS: Indian students at 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
have just built a new gymna- 
sium for the school, doing the 
work with their own hands, 
making practical use of their 
knowledge of manual arts and 
crafts gained in the regular 
terms of school. The building, 
which is in readiness for the 
present term, provides adequate 
facilities for the physical train- 
ing of the 700 students enrolled 
from nearly all the states. The 
United States makes an annual 
expenditure of more than 
$240,000 for the maintenance 
of Haskell Institute. 


MINNESOTA: Mr. John F. 
Uhlhorn, for more than fifty 
years a gold miner and mining 
engineer, now a resident of St. 
Paul, claims to have discovered 
a process by which gold miners 
can save “float,” the very fine 
gold which does not sink to the 
bottom of the sluice box where 
the granular gold is caught. Mr. 
Uhlhorn says that thousands of 
acres of land in Minnesota car- 
ry from $1 to $5 worth of this 
gold to the cubic yard. Engi- 
neering and dredging companies, 
it is said, have spent large 
sums of money in efforts to ex- 
tract this gold from the “dirt,” 
but without success. Mr. Uhl- 
horn’s discovery is described as 
a semi-liquid substance which, 
placed in a sluice box, rises to 
the surface of the water, carry- 
ing with it practically all the 
floating gold. The whole is then 
skimmed off and the gold ex- 
tracted from the attracting sub- 
stance by another process. 


MISSISSIPPI: The policy of 
establishing coéperative cream- 
eries in different parts of Mis- 
sissippi with a view to encour- 
aging increased utilization of 
the excellent grazing grounds of 
the state has met with more re- 
sponse from farmers than the 
leaders of the movement had 
dared to hope for. In the five or 
six sections where such cream- 
eries have been recently estab- 
lished there is a decided im- 
provement in numbers, size and 
quality of herds, many farmers 
at distances of more than fifty 


miles from the nearest creamery 
finding it profitable to turn 
their attention to dairying. 


NEW MEXICO: This state 
has now become a steady pro- 
ducer of tungsten, hundreds of 
tons of which were thrown 
away in years past, when its 
value was not known. A car- 
load of the ore taken recently 
from a pocket at a 600-foot level 
in Lincoln County sold for $30,- 
000. This pocket is said to be 
the largest lens of tungsten 
ever found in any mine in the 
world. 


NEW YORK: The first definite 
step has been taken toward 
drawing up a comprehensive 
plan for the development of the 
port of New York. The Board 
of Estimate has appointed Mr. 
John F. Stevens, Professor 
George F. Swain and Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Loree a commission to 
make an analysis of the situa- 
tion and to report a plan of de- 
velopment which shall codérdi- 
nate rail and water traffic, min- 
imize cartage and otherwise im- 
prove the port. facilities. The 
commission expects to complete 
its analysis in about two years. 
Experts say it will take many 
years and cost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to carry out its 
plan. New York City has 578 
miles of water front. Of this 
the ay | owns 127 miles, and 
only forty-seven miles have 
been well developed. Last year 
this port handled 54.92 per cent 
of all the imports and 36.56 per 
cent of all the exports of the 
entire United States. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Mr. S. 

Jones of Willets, who for 
many years has tried to inter- 
est the state authorities in a 
highway along the Appalachian 
plateau, is now encouraged by 
the many movements for good 
roads to believe his dream may 
come true. The road which he 
proposes and which he says 
would surpass in scenic beauty 
any highway in this country, 
would, as he describes it, ‘“‘ex- 
tend from Asheville, via Mt. 
Pisgah, along the crest of the 
Great Divide; over the Caney 
Fork Bald, the most beautiful 
crowned mountain in the south- 
ern Appalachian range; along 
the great scenic view of Double 
Top, one of the highest in the 
range, and on by way of Sugar 
Loaf Mountain to the Tuck- 
seigee River near Webster.” 
From many points on this route 
three states can be seen. 


OHIO: Work has begun upon 
an improved highway which is 
to connect the three most popu- 
lous Ohio cities and link to- 
gether one-third of the resi- 
dents of the state. The plan con- 
templates the immediate im- 
provement of what is known as 
Main Market Road No. X, con- 
necting Cleveland, Columbus 
and Cincinnati by the shorest 
route. The project is being car- 
ried out by the Ohio State Au- 
tomobile Association and _ the 
Ohio Good Roads Federation 
coéperating with commercial 
and civic organizations along 
the way. 


OREGON: The School of Com- 
merce of the University of Ore- 
gon is planning to make an ex- 


change of professors with a 
South American university. The 
purpose is to bring Oregon and 
the Northwest into closer com- 
mercial relations with South 
America thru an interchange of 
knowledge concerning business 
methods and conditions, prod- 
ucts and manufactures, commer- 
cial needs and trade languages 
of the two countries. The plan, 
developed by Mr. H. B. Miller, 
director of the department of 
commercial and industrial sur- 
vey, contemplates a preparatory 
season of special detailed study 


by each of the exchange pro- 
fessors thru interviews with 
leading producers, importers 


and general business men of his 
own country before going to the 
other field. 


RHODE ISLAND: Notable 
changes in the topography of 
Scituate are to take place in 
the next year. Preliminary o 
erations by the Water Sonal 
Board of Providence for the ac- 
quisition of the watershed and 
for the submerging of a large 
part of Scituate have been prac- 
tically accomplished. Manufac- 
turing villages, highways, rail- 
way tracks and farmhouses are 
on the land taken by the city. 
Some of those which will have 
to be removed are landmarks 
which have considerable _his- 
toric interest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Mr. A. 
W. Brabham of Olar is confident 
that he will yet succeed in pro- 
ducing black cotton. He has 
been experimenting systematic- 
ally for a number of years, gath- 
ering seed from all the cotton- 
producing countries of the world 
and crossing scientifically the 
plants yielding the darker or 
tinted fibers. As yet the nearest 
he has come to the coveted black 
is a pronounced bronze. Warm 
tan, yellow green, light brown 
and olive green are among the 
other hues he is producing. The 
Savannah Cotton Exchange has 
an exhibit of Mr. Brabham’s 
products. 


TENNESSEE: Thruout this 
state the week beginning Oc- 
tober 25 is to be known as 
“Made in Tennessee Week.” 
For months the Tennessee Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has been 
arousing statewide interest in 
it. Producers and manufactur- 
ers have taken special pains to 
place their products in every 
part of the state, retailers have 
promised to push the homemade 
goods and the public has been 
solicited thru persistent adver- 
tising. The association will give 
cash prizes to merchants having 
the best window displays of 
goods made in Tennessee. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Governor 
Hatfield, speaking at the recent 
celebration of Home Coming 
Week in Tyler County, made it 
clear that he intends to resist 
ae of that part of the old 

irginia debt which the United 
States Supreme Court has said 
is due from West Virginia, uD- 
til it shall be shown that the 
court has the power to enforce 
its judgment. He is quoted 48 
saying that it is just as repre 
hensible to submit to imposition 
and pay an unjust debt as it is 
not to pay an honorably com 
tracted obligation. 
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EssENTIALS OF 
Mopern Factory MANAGEMENT 


Illumination —_> 


Western Electric 
SUNBEAM MAZDA LAMPS 
For correct lighting 
Sanitation —_ Western Electric 


VENTILATING FANS 


AND 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


For safeguarding the health of 
your employees and increasing 
their efficiency. 


Inter-communication > Western Electric 
INTER-PHONES 


For the elimination of waste time 
in carrying on the business. 


Power —_ Western Electric 
MOTORS 


For the economical driving of 
your machinery. 


There is a Western Electric answer to meet every 
one of these conditions. 


Write to house nearest you for booklet 59 BJ | 
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Western Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 







San.Francisco 


Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis OklahomaCity Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 

oston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portland : 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED ~ 
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Here Is the Famous Erector Girder 


Erector is the only construction toy with girders 
exactly like real structural steel. The patented inter- 
locking edges (an exclusive Erector feature) enable 
boys to build big, strong models of bridges, sky- 
scrapers, inclined railroads, elevators, workshops 
with machinery of all kinds, battleships, aero- 
planes and hundreds of others. The powerful 

Erector motor, free 
with most sets, runs 
many of the models. 
It's great fun for 
boys! 
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tion—also a free copy of my new 24a 
telling all about construction toys. 
any money or stamps; | want to present 
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FREE 


I want to give every 
absolutely free, a ft 


months. subscription 


my boys’ magaz 

Erector Tips, including 

big holiday issue in ¢ 

colors, brimful of stories 4 
photographs. 


Be sure to get this interesting 
zine so your boy can read the 


ing story, “How I Invented Erector’ a 


the special articles telling my career 
world’s champion athlete. Tips also ¢ 
tains full details of the $3000 PrizeQ 


automobile, motorcycles, bicycles, 


outfits, canoes and other valuable prizes. 


Write today for the three months’ sub 


mh 
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, to your boy absolutely free. 


Be sure to see Set No. 4 for $5 which contains 571 parts and 
motor, builds 250 models and is packed in handsome oak cabinet. 


A. C. GILBERT, President 
THE MYSTO MANUFACTURING CO. 
138 Fox Street New Haven, Conn. 
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Write for “Facts About 
the “Trade-Out’ ” 


—a little book which doesn’t mince 
words in telling the story of the 
typewriter. Every typewriter 
owner or user should have it. We 
want to pe a copy in your hands. 
A postal will bring it to you free. 




















Royal Master Model 10 
Price $100 


Do you know why the evil 
of “trading-out” typewriters exists? 


D° you know that the reason for the understanding that a visible 
typewriter only lasts a couple of years is purely a mechanical one? 


Do you know that the fault is a ‘‘thold-over’’ from the old days? 
Do you know that this short-life expectancy carries with it excessive 


repairs and consequent expense? 


Do you know that you can save time and money and secure better 


and longer typewriter service? 


Get the facts— know the Royal 
—compare the work 


When you buy the Royal you have satis- 
fied yourself that you are investing in a 
typewriter which will not wear out in 
two or three years— 


Which will not require excessive repairs— 


Which will enable your typists to do more 
work and better work with less effort— 
Which will stand up for many years to 
the most strenuous service— 

Which will cut the cost of typewritten 


letters so that the saving on each one 
almost buys the stamp to mail it— 


Which will directly benefit all the work 
in your ofice— 


Which will end complaints, end lost 
working-time before and during repairs, 
end poor work which should be blamed 
on the machine and not on the typist— 


Which will, without an extra attachment, 
give you the triple-service of typewriting 
letters, billing and charging, and typing 
cards for files and indexes. 

Telephone or write any Royal branch or agency 
today for a demonstration. No obligation in- 


volved. Just let the Royal itself present 
facts to you in your own office. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


604 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 





**Compare the Work’’ 
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“A Little Trip to the War” is the 
title of Mr. Howland’s third article 
from the warring countries. It tells of 
his glimpse of Rheims and the adjacent 


trenches, and will be published next 
week. 








The Independent will begin this 
month what is in some respects the 
most important series of articles it has 
ever published. Under the general title 
of “The Next Generation” the men and 
women who have, by their own achieve- 
ments, earned the best right to proph- 
esy will tell what they believe to be in 
store for this country. Among these 
contributors are William Allen White, 
who will discuss “Government of the 
People, by the People, for the People” ; 
Judge Gary: “The Long Look Ahead 
in Business’; Thomas A. Edison: 
“Looking forward in Science”; Gutzon 
Borglum; “The New Birth of Art in 
America”; President George E. Vincent 
of the University of Minnesota: “The 
Expansion of Popular Education”; 
Liberty H. Bailey: “Country Living in 
the Next Generation’; Melvil Dewey: 
“What the Next Generation Will Read 
and How”; Margaret Deland: “Women 
in the World and at Home”; Shailer 
Mathews: “Religion, the Church and 
the People.” 





REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Rose O’Neat—All shoes hurt. 

Marcaret Wriitson—Society isn’t a 
career. 

Joun D. RocKEFELLER, Jz.—No plan is 
fool proof. 

Henry Forp—I have never met a really 
bad man. 

G. K. CHESTERTON—Let us continue not 
to notice Zeppelins. 

Harry Gorpon Setrremer—There are 
no loafers in England. 

Pror. Georc—E SANTYANA—The days of 
liberalism are numbered. 

Kaiser WILHELM—I‘' know my courage- 
ous troops are tired. 

James Hunexer—As for golf—that is 
a prelude to senility. 

W. H. Tarr—You never will have a 
chance to vote for me again. 

Ex-PRESIDENT EvioT—Military 
thenics are of doubtful expediency. 

ANDREW D. WuitEe—The best teachers 
ever known to me had no theories. 


Pror. W. H. BurnnamM—Imbecile girls 
make capital nursemaids, sometimes. 








calis- 


PRESIDENT HapieEY—Play  soldiering 
may be attractive; real soldiering is not. 

OcTavE THANET—I have no illusions 
about my sex—lI have been one of it too 
long. 

W. J. Bryan—If criticism could kill a 
man I would have been slain a million 
times. 

KING GrorcE—If ever this war ends in 
an inconclusive peace, I shall abdicate the 
throne. 

JosePpH H. CHoate—Boys do not re- 
quire three or four months of the year for 
vacation. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN—The men 
hold all the money. They hold the whip 
hand over us. 

SECRETARY DANIELS—I am not one 
who is in a nervous tremor over the condi- 
tions abroad. 

DorotHy Drx—Not one married man in 
a hundred is free to stay down town of a 
night to dinner. 

CONSTANCE DrExEL—In the long run it’s 
the most humane thing to have no relief 
funds or nurses. 

Eucen Nevunavus—Art exhibits of the 
generally accepted modern type are logic- 
ally intolerable. . 

CONGRESSMAN VICTOR Murpock—The 
Democratic party is on the verge of an in- 
ternal explosion. 

CHauncey M. Drerpew—I have never 
met a man who wouldn’t rather be an 
orator than what he is. 

Enrico Caruso—Why should I talk 
about anything for publication? I am not 
a banker or an inventor. 

ArtHur Stkincer—Matrimony is like 
motoring because it is traveling by means 
of a series of explosions. 

VINCENT AstToR—The condition of the 
laboring om has greatly improved dur- 
ing the last few generations. 

Rev. CHARLES STELZLE—A good bar- 
tender will make a good clerk or salesman 
in any other kind of business. 

LYMAN ABBoTT—I see no reason to be- 
lieve that God has fixed all the incidents 
and events of any man’s life in detail. 

Bisnor J. W. Basnurorp—The Chinese 
are not the peaceable, easily governed - 
ple they are commonly represented to 

Proressor JOHN B. OLarK—It is too 
easy for a student to get thru college and 
escape the necessity of getting information. 

Dr. W. A. EvaAns—The number of dust 
particles found in the Boston street cars 
varies from 200,000 to 3,000,000 to each 
cubic foot. 

Upton Sinciarr—The country is mov- 
ing with the speed of an avalanche into 
one of the most terrific cataclysms in the 
history of mankind. 

Dr. Lucien C. WARNER—If you are con- 
ducting a successful business, do not add 
to it any other business, unless so closely 
related to it that one helps the other. 

Lievt.-Com. Matuy—A Zeppelin is 
the strictest ay | school institution—no 
drinks and no smokes. Each man’s pocket 
is his pantry and he carries a snack. I 
take a bottle of cognac along and some 
first aid material in case someone gets hit. 

ApMIRAL Fiske, U. 8. N.—Were it not 
for the tendency to decadence, we should 
expect that the nations of the earth would 
ultimately be divided into two great na- 
tions and that these would contend for the 
mastery in a world-wide struggle. 


MINISTER Maurice FRANcIs EKaGAN— 
It would certainly be an advantage for an 
American Ambassador or Minister if he 
had an official ribbon or two, a star or a 
garter or any symbol you like that would 
enable him to repay courtesies due to his 
Government. 


NicHoLtas Murray ButTier—Member- 
ship in a company of scholars, living the 


- life of the constructive, forward-facing, 


productive scholar, carrying on the life, the 
work, the traditions of a great university, 
is the most satisfying occupation that has 
yet been offered to the ambitious American. 
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The Everyman Encyclopaedia 


All the World’s 


Important 
Knowledge 
in a lwelve- 


Inch Shelf. 


ND all the information up-to- 
A uate You are invited as a 

reader of The Independent to 
accept for inspection a set of the 
wonderful Everyman Encyclopae- 
dia in any binding that you may 
select. 

You owe it to yourself to make the 
acquaintance of this epoch making 
work. Just think of it! A great, 
authoritative, up-to-the-minute ency- 
clopaedia covering the whole range of 
human knowledge, all in twelve beau- 
tiful bound volumes, each one of 
which can be handled and read with 
the ease of a small novel. 

You would not have believed it pos- 
sible, but the thing has been done and 
thousands acclaim the achievement, 
and literary critics of the greatest pa- 
pers and magazines in the world unite 
in hearty commendation of this really 
sensational achievement. “Truly as- 
tonishing” says the Baltimore Sun; 
“More up to date than the larger 
works” says the New York Sun; “No 
work one-quarter as good and useful 
for a man in my position” says a lead- 
ing publisher; “A veritable mine of 
information” says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; “If a friend had but 
$6 to spend for books of reference, I 
would advise him to spend the entire 
sum on the Everyman” says the editor 

















Acceptance 


Send one set of the Everyman 

’ Encyclopaedia for examination, 
charges prepaid to name and ad- 
dress in margin below. Style of 
binding If satisfactory 
will remit full price. If not, will 
return set in original box at your ex- 
pense and owe you nothing. 


To E. P. Dutton & Company 
681 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





of the Kentucky Post; “Here is just 
what I can afford, just what I can 
carry around with me” says a college 
professor. 

The Everyman supplies exactly 
what is required by the family that 
needs an encyclopaedia but cannot af- 
ford, and really does not require the 
ponderous high-priced works. The 
Doctor, Teacher, Lawyer, Banker, 
College Man—every person who reads 
—will recognize in these twelve com- 
pact, pocket-fitting books an _ indis- 
pensable, modern, intellectual tool; 
the acme of reference efficiency. 

Every classroom needs a set, every 
business office, every home. No stu- 
dent at college should be without this 
compact ready information on liter- 
ary, scientific, historical, political sub- 
jects. No educator but can use it prof- 
itably in the daily work at school or 
college. No parent with growing chil- 
dren who “ask questions” should fail 
to put the Everyman on the Christmas 
tree. No woman who is seeking broad- 
er culture should fail to own it. No 
alert business man 
should fail to have 
it on his desk. 

Remember these 
points. It is a dis- 
tinct effort, and 
means loss of effi- 
ciency, to look up 
matters while you 
work in the bigger 
volumes on your 
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book shelves. It is easy and efficient 
with the Everyman, which can be 
right at your elbow, occupying only 
a foot of space seven inches high, on 
desk, table, shelf or in your trunk. 
You can always have the Everyman 
with you wherever and whenever you 
need it. 

And everyone of you can have the 
Everyman Encyclopaedia now, instead 
of “some day” as you say about the 
big, expensive encyclopaedias. For the 
price has been fixed to place the Every- 
man within easy reach of all. Only 
the nation wide demand for such a 
reference work, only the large produc- 
tion, could make these prices possible. 

The set of twelve volumes in red 
cloth with gold stamping is SIX Dol- 
lars ($6.00). Volumes open flat; care- 
fully sewed for hard use; type clear 
and readable; paper thin opaque and 
tough; tinted tops. The set with box 
reinforced in cloth at $8.00. In full 
red leather with gilt tops and gold 
stamping on side and back at $10.00 
the set. Quarter pigskin at $12.00 the 
set. 

In accepting our invitation you need 
send no money now, unless you prefer 
to remit immediately with coupon. 
But do not fail to mail the coupon to- 
day to 


E. P. Dutton & Company 
681 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
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A BRUTAL DEED AND A LASTING MEMORY 


HE execution of Miss Cavell adds another 

to the long list of acts by which Germany 

has outraged the humane sentiment of the 

age. It will confirm and intensify the feel- 
ing that prevails in neutral nations that German 
methods of warfare are unnecessarily ruthless and 
inexcusably brutal. This feeling will not be relieved 
by any further evidence as to her guilt. We assume 
that the published report is correct, that she did on 
her own admission help English and French soldiers 
to escape, and that she was tried and sentenced accord- 
ing to the forms of military law, We recognize, also, that 
her position as a trained nurse aggravates rather than 
lessens her offense, because a nurse, like an ambassador, 
is a privileged personage in war time and therefore’ yn- 
der special obligation not to take advantage of her posi- 
tion inside the enemy’s lines to aid the armies of her 
own country. 

But, admitting all this, we do not believe that any 
military necessity demanded the execution of Miss Ca- 
vell. We do not believe that the German Empire would 
have been endangered if she had been allowed to live a 
few days longer, to permit of an appeal to the Kaiser for 
pardon or diminution of penalty. The Kaiser pardoned 
the Countess de Belleville and others at the intercession 
of the Pope and the American and Spanish Ambassadors 
at Berlin. He might well have listened to the plea of the 
American and Spanish Ministers at Brussels. For this is 
a case where justice—if it be justice—should be tem- 
pered by mercy as a matter of policy if not of chivalry 
or mere humanity. 

Because of the shooting of this one weak woman thou- 


sands of strong men will take up arms against Germany. 
We in. Aferica know ho such a thing is felt and how 
long it talyés to forgive. In front of the City Hall of New 
York there stands a statue of a noble young man of 







twenty-one,with his arms ti er ready for slaugh- 
ter. Of the Ghrong thajy] hur aR day long many stop 
to read the words ins the ‘pedestal: “I only re- 


gret that I have, but ongaite, 
those whoyéad dud loo 
a thrill of 


ee for My country.” And 
frat handsome face feel 
Marthe spl eS rife g patriotism and of re- 






sentment t the ae aystem hat ere such sacri- 

fices.” ~~ ‘ . >» \ 
et Nathan Ha 8 Diets a sp > te country- 
men neyéFattem deny - wilt brought him 
else they re- 


under the capital alty of frvves 
“sented was that he was executed without ial, without 
benefit of clergy and wit bein ni to send a 
farewell message to his mofher. bu umanity sweeps 
onward.” Would General French, if he were in posses- 
sion of New York now, behave as harshly toward an 
American spy as did General Howe in 1776? We do not 
believe it. Would the British, if they were in Cologne, 
shoot a German woman who had aided German prisoners — 
to escape? We do not believe it. But, if they did, they 
would deserve the abhorrence of the world, 

Some day there will be erected in Brussels a statue of 
Edith Cavell, and those who see it and read her dying 
words, “I give my life willingly for my country; I have 
no hatred or bitterness toward any one,” will honor 
her as we Americans honor Nathan Hale. So shall she 
speak as long as bronze shall stand and inspire the gen- 
erations to come with her own heroic self-sacrifice. 


THE DEFEAT OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY 


S was expected, constitutional suffrage for women 

was last week decisively defeated in New Jersey. 
Of all the Eastern States from Maine to Virginia, New 
Jersey had the least chance to carry such an amend- 
ment. It will come later, following the other states, as 
when it abolished slavery. And yet a hundred years ago 
New Jersey had female suffrage. There was a most cor- 
rupt election and the legislature, composed of white 
men, took away the suffrage from’ free negroes and 
women, altho men had done the bribing and received the 
bribes. 

Previous to the late election a number of the first citi- 
zens of New Jersey signed an address to the voters 
stating very clearly the case for female suffrage. They 
told how the industfial Giyilization which had taken 
women out of the home and ut them in factories had 
made women the competitors"of men, and given them 
their individual interesy like those of men apart from 
the home. They told how the sphere of legislation had 
of late years been enlarged, so that it was not concerned 
merely with life and property, but with a hundred 
things that make the conditions of life more decent and 
more easy; with these, women are as much concerned as 
men. They told how in a dozen states female suffrage 
had been tested, in some cases for over forty years, and 
there is not a word against it. It has proved itself a suc- 
cess, and the charge that it makes for the deterioration 


of the home is proved frivolous. The considerations in 
favor of female suffrage are conclusive, but the voters of 
New Jersey are not yet ready to accept the conclusion to 
which logic forces them. . 

The main conditions which led New Jersey to refuse 
the ballot to women are these: First, there is in all the 
older states a large body of well-to-do, satisfied, conser- 
vative women, belonging largely to the wealthy and 
fashionable class, who have leisure and do not wish to 
add to their responsibilities. They are antis by nature, 
and think it good form to stand by the good old way. 

Again, the bosses and machines of both parties vio- 
lently oppose suffrage; they understand the methods of 
their present corrupt control, and they will take no such 
risk as the admission of women to the ballot would in- 
volve. 

Once more, the saloon is immensely strong in all the 
cities of New Jersey and is controlled by the bosses. 
Every saloonkeeper was an anti-suffrage missionary, and 
his patrons were easy converts. Here was probably the 
strongest influence against the women. Women are not 
fond of the bar, The breweries and distilleries were sol- 
idly against suffrage, and with them went all that 
coarser, rougher and more besotted element of the pop- 
ulation that lacks chivalry. 

We unwillingly add one other element. There were 
Catholics who favored suffrage for women, but the influ- 
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ence of the clergy and episcopate and journalism of that 
church was strongly against it. It was not from any 
lack of regard for women, but from the genuine belief 
that the God of Nature and revelation intended that 
women should devote their energies exclusively to the 
home and leave the rule of the world to men. To women 
belong the kitchen and the cradle and service in the 
church ruled by men. This was settled in the beginning 
when Eve tempted Adam and God ordained that he 
should rule over her. The ablest of the Catholic press, 
America, edited by Jesuits, has been of late giving its 
long leading articles to an attack against suffrage. It 
has based its argument on the doctrine that the unit of 
national government is not the individual but the fam- 
ily, and that the man represents the family. This as- 
sumption is palpably false. Here are two families dwell- 
ing in two adjacent houses. In one of them the father 
and his three voting sons work in a factory and all have 
the ballot. In the next house a widow is the head of the 
family and her three daughters work in the same fac- 
tory, and not one of them can vote. Whether in practise 
or theory it is not the family but the individual who 
rules, and the Bible supports the thesis in that magnifi- 
cent eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel, which teaches with 
emphatic reiteration that in the Government of God, and 
we may assume in the government of the state, the in- 
dividual is the unit and not the family. 

These are the influences that have beaten suffrage, 
some honorable, more discreditable. What the women 
and their male allies now need to do in New Jersey be- 
fore they can secure victory is chiefly to fight the saloon 
and the political infamies that are supported by it. New 
Jersey is one of those states which have neither prohi- 
bition nor local option. We urge them to fight for local 
option. That will be difficult enough, but constitutional 
prohibition will be hopeless. The road to female suffrage 
is thru the downfall of the rule of the saloon. The 
Roman Catholic Church has not uttered its final word 
on the ballot for women. It is an open question there, 
and we may hope for a better judgment in time. Those 
who have so much fear that the ballot will degrade the 
home may properly consider what is the danger so long 
as two-thirds of the members of our churches are women 


and three-fourths of the inmates of our prisons are 
men. 





CHINA’S MOMENTOUS CHOICE 


HINESE republicans have long. suspected ‘that 

Yuan Shih-kai was conspiring to betray the repub- 
lic, as he betrayed the empire, and to establish himself 
on the throne from which he deftly ousted the Manchus. 
Some months ago America was startled to hear that Dr. 
Goodnow, president of Johns Hopkins, who was called 
to Peking to assist in the drafting of a constitution, had 
advised a monarchy for China, but this is now known 
to be a false report, circulated to facilitate the over- 
throw of the republic. The Vice-President, General Li 
Yuen-heng, a stanch republican, recently resigned as 
& protest against the proposed coup d’ état. 

Any attempt on the part of President Yuan to make 
himself emperor would probably precipitate another ris- 
ing among the republicans of the southern provinces, in 
which they would receive much sympathy and not a 
little support from America. For the Chinese republic 
18 our offspring and we take a loving interest in it. The 


young Chinese who have been educated in American 
universities have gone back to their own country afire 
with enthusiasm for free institutions and eager to de- 
vote their energies to the upbuilding of a true democ- 
racy. 

It may well be that Yuan Shih-kai, autocratic and 
unscrupulous tho he be, is a good man to have at the 
head of affairs in this transition period, but to reéstab- 
lish the monarchy would be a terrible wrong to China. 
Even tho China is a republic only in form, the form 
has its value and may lead to the reality, We can see 
this in the wording of Yuan’s message to the Council 
of State: “As the office of President is conferred by 
the people, it should of course depend on the will of the 
people.” Accordingly he is going to submit the ques- 
tion of republic or monarchy to the ballot of some two 
thousand persons, representing various provinces and 
classes. Doubtless this will not be an unbiassed and in- 
dependent electoral body, but even tho the mandarins 
and notables to whom the question is put should vote 
for a monarchy, the mere fact that such a referendum 
was taken is a lesson in democracy which will not be 
forgotten in the future. 


ae 
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FALL READING IN THE TRENCHES 


NE result of the new form of warfare, where mil- 

lions of men are kept for a year at a time in the 
same trenches with watchful waiting as their chief occu- 
pation, is that a call for reading matter has come from 
the front which is almost as insistent as the demand 
for shells. The need was met in various ways. In Eng- 
land magazines and books left at any post office were 
forwarded free to the front, and in this way tons of 
miscellaneous literature of varying value were collected 
and distributed. British authors were asked to contrib- 
ute volumes of their own works, and some of them re- 
sponded with such generosity as to give rise to the sus- 
picion that they had a considerable part of the edition 
on hand as “remainders.” The sixpenny editions of the 
standard English novels were great favorites in the 
army, and those admirable series of the classics and of 
modern works on science and sociology which are sold 
for a shilling on the English side of the ocean, and for 
thirty-five or fifty cents on our side, were drawn upon by 
the serious-minded. Many a man has found in the war 
a better opportunity for reading than he ever had be- 
fore. A British naval officer who has been on patrol duty 
in the North Sea all winter reports with pride that he 
has at last read Paradise Lost clear thru. 

But as the war enters upon its second year a need is 
felt for something better adapted to the soldier’s needs 
and convenience than the casual magazines and the 
culled volumes which chance beneficence had supplied. 
Bound books were too bulky to carry and too good to 
throw away. Periodicals were mostly trivial and trashy, 
for there is nothing in England to compare with the ten 
or fifteen cent magazine of America for illustrations and 
good reading matter combined. So a special literature is 
being printed for the army. The London Times has re- 
turned to a primitive form of printing and is issuing 
“broadsheets” in editions of a million. These are sold 
in sets of six for a penny, each set containing a variety 
of selections in prose and poetry printed on single 
sheets so they can be sent in letters, carried in the 
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pocket and thrown away when read. Here are the con- 
tents of two of the penny sets: 


EIGHTH SET 


From ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Tue West WIND (Shelley.) 
Mr. Tony WELLER ON LITERA- ADMIRALTY INSTRUCTIONS ON 


NINTH SET 


Tue Crry or Gop. 
Five Poems BY HERRICK. 


TURE. RipinG AND Does. 

A Niout Atrack. (Tom Orine A GeRMAN LabDy IN WAITING. 
gle’s Log.) ( Burney.) ie 
THE QUEENSFERRY DiticeNceE. THe Upper THAMES ( William 
(Scott.) Morris.) 

L’ ALLEGRO. Joun GILPIN. 


In the German army, as we might expect, this matter 
of the supply of literature was not left to chance, but 
was well ordered from the start. Dictionaries, grammars 
and phrase books in French and English were provided 
for the troops sent west, and in Russian for those sent 
east. These contained the vocabulary and sentences 
needed for communication with the prisoners or the in- 
habitants of the conquered provinces. A German soldier 
captured in Poland a few months ago carried phrase 
book No. 90,000, so the edition must be considerable. It 
is arranged in three columns, German text, Russian text 
and the pronunciation of the Russian in Latin letters. 
The German Government has thoughtfully provided the 
British prison camps with German grammars sold at a 
penny in the commissary, so that their captives may im- 
prove their time. There does not appear to be anything 
in The Hague prohibiting the imposition of such a task 
as German grammar upon prisoners of war, but it is to 
be hoped that their term of confinement will not be so 
long as to enable them to master it. 

In order that the Germans who are now visiting for- 
eign lands at the expense of the Government may im- 
prove their opportunities to the full a Pocket Art Guide 
for the German Soldier has been prepared for him. This 
describes and illustrates in a volume of 200 pages the 
most important buildings and pictures to be seen in Bel- 
gium, Northern France and Western Russia. It does not, 
however, extend beyond Moscow and Paris, and fails to 
cover England and Italy. Perhaps these as well as Con- 
stantinople are contained in a second volume to be is- 
sued later. Among the edifices depicted is the cathedral 
of Rheims, and we are told that while the Germans were 
occupying that city the soldiers were personally conduct- 
ed in squads around the cathedral like Cook tourists 
while a competent critic, detailed for the purpose, lec- 
tured to them on its artistic merits. Doubtless this, their 
last opportunity of seeing the cathedral in all its glory, 
was most highly appreciated afterward when it became 
their painful duty to bombard the edifice from the other 
side of the river.” 

Germany is better supplied with cheap editions of 
good literature than any other country, and since “an- 
alphabetism” is absent from the German army, we may 
suppose that most knapsacks contained a volume of the 
Reclam or some similar library. The Tauchnitz “Library 
of British Novelists,” which has been issued regularly 
since 1841, has suspended publication during the war. 
The last volume, No. 4503, is Barbara and Company, by 
W. E. Norris, in which, curiously enough, a character 
accuses the Prussians of being “arrogant and badly 
brought up.” The favorite authors in the German 


trenches are reported to be Dickens and Shakespeare. If, - 


however, this preference is due to a desire on the part 
of the Germans to perfect themselves in the vernacular 


with a view of crossing the Channel, they should be ° 


warned that neither the Shakespearian nor the Dickens- 
ian dialect is in vogue nowadays in London society. 








The German poets’ memorial foundation has been en- 
gaged in supplying good literature to the troops, and up 
to the end of April had sent 84,562 volumes to the 
trenches. Hauptmann in his essay “Are We Barbari- 
ans?” gives us to understand that we may expect to find 
in a German knapsack a Faust or a Zarathustra, a Bible, 
a Homer or a volume of Schopenhauer. This may ac- 
count for what we have heard of their doings in Bel- 
gium, for these admirable works contain incidents or 
teachings which it were well not to follow literally. 

As time goes on the soldier is becoming more critical of 
the literature sent him. A German monist complains that 
he gets nothing but religious books, while he wants 
Haeckel and the like. A good churchman in the English 
trenches is shocked at finding Meredith’s theory of 
prayer on his latest “Broadsheet.” He demands an eccle- 
siastical censorship to eliminate such rank heresy. This 
suggests that here is an opportunity of settling by a 
colossal experiment the vext question of the influence of 
literature. Let certain regiments be supplied with opti- 
mistic, others with pessimistic philosophy. Let some 
read the classics, some science, some the Christian fath- 
ers. Let some be given detective stories or problem nov- 
els, others kept on exclusive diet of sociology and eco- 
nomics. Then see which corps fights best, which is most 
cheerful, which meets death most willingly. 

Here, too, is a chance to extend Secretary Daniels’ 
plan of education in the service, If Kitchener is right in 
thinking that the war will last three years or longer 
there would be time for a college course. The military 
duties would naturally take some time away from the 
studies, but not more than many college students devote 
to athletics. 


THE SHAME OF YALE 


T is a great grief to us when an ancient and honor- 

able university like Yale is brought to open disgrace 
thru the misconduct of some of its students. We are dis- 
trest to find in the papers nothing about the scholastic 
work which, we understand from private letters, Yale 
is still doing, but instead columns about the “weeding- 
out of the evildoers,” the “expulsion of tainted men” 
and the “ridding the university of the stain upon its 
honor.” Going by the headlines we would have supposed 
that the Yale students had been found guilty of some 
sort of disorder or dissipation such as destroys the 
reputation and ruins the lives of some young men in 
every institution. But as we read further we find it is 
no personal peccadillo, but a deed which, in the opinion 
of the press, is much more serious. 

We may as well out with the shameful truth at once. 


Five Yale students, who spent a week at Quogue, Long ° 


Island, playing baseball, last summer, failed to pay for 
their board. Oh, no, they did not “jump their board bill.” 
That is not so rare an occurrence among students as to 
demand columns in all the dailies. They allowed some 
one else to pay it for them. They did this quite innocent- 
ly, it appears. They did not realize, according to their 
own story, that they were doing wrong. But of course 
ignorance does not exempt one from the penalty of 4 
crime. The Y has been ripped from the breasts of the 
guilty students and they are forever debarred from pat- 
ticipating in the games of the university, a punishment 
which certainly matches the crime in magnitude. 

The Yale News blames the coaches and managers of 
the teams for not warning the men against such temp- 
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tations of the vacation season. We heartily agree with 
the News, for we have always believed that ignorance 
is no protection for innocence and have often urged that 
those responsible for the youth of our land should 
frankly explain to them the evils of the outer world and 
so guard them against the sins that will beset them as 
soon as they leave the shelter of the campus. 

Especially is this true of such cunningly concealed 
traps as that which has caught these poor young men. 
Surely Satan never devised a more innocent-seeming sin 
than this. No one could suspect its evil unless he had had 
a college education and specialized in athletics. We con- 
fess that we ourselves, in spite of the diplomas hanging 
upon our walls, find it impossible to appreciate the enor- 
mity of the offense as, it appears, we should. We under- 
stand fully the dangers of professionalism in college 
athletics. Professionalism consists in making a business 
of athletics, and in making money out of it. If the term 
“professional” were confined to those lawyers and doc- 
tors who found their profession profitable, the ranks 
would be considerably reduced. A young man in college 
is a student by profession altho he is not getting paid 
for it. Study is his vocation; sports may be his avoca- 
tion. If he takes more interest in his sports than in his 
studies, then he is a professional athlete and should be 
debarred, not from the field but from the classroom. If 
there are any matriculates in Yale to whom their pro- 
fession as students is secondary to their interest in ath- 
letics, the university owes it to its honor to expel them 
at once. They constitute the shame of Yale or any other 
university that harbors them. 








THE WILTED GLORY OF WAR 


AR was magnificent as it was carried on in for- 

mer days, where were the flashing of arms, the 
later gleam and clash of bayonet and musket, the capar- 
isoned horses, and the swing of sabers as squadron met 
squadron on the field of battle. The Iliad was a succes- 
sion of pictures of warring heroes with their auxiliar 
gods. So crusading knights fought the Paynim cham- 
pions in open field. And such was war up to our own 
times, fought bravely, rank against rank, on what was 
called the field of battle. And so it was painted on a 
thousand canvases, the mounted leader, with his arm 
upswung, hewing down the opposite foe and cheering 
on his followers, 

But where is all this showy bravery now? How will 
the artists paint the present war? How can they picture 
the invisible periscope of a submarine or the course of 
the torpedo which smites the “Lusitania”? The painting 
which will show hands raised above the wall of one 
trench to fling grenades into the opposing trench will 
not draw enthusiastic spectators in the picture gallery. 
There is nothing pictorial in the meeting of two hostile 
aeroplanes a mile up in the sky, each trying to mount 
higher than the other and send missiles down upon it. 
In this war the carnage is produced by cannon dropping 
shells on distant trenches or distant cities. But what 
grandeur can any one see or paint in an enormous gun 
concealed behind trees and discharging every half hour 
its monstrous bomb into Rheims ten miles away? 

The old fighting is no more. Its glory is gone with 
the new earthworks. The soldier’s weapon is the spade, 
and his purpose is to hide rather than to fight. And yet 
the glory is not all gone. The magnificence is not so 
much for the fighting soldier as for the superb purpose 


of the nations at war. Never was anything finer than 
their determination. Germany offers a splendid illustra- 
tion. She believes that she is fighting for more than 
honor, for righteous defense, for the lofty spirit of her 


nation, and that “Hin feste Burg ist unser Gott.” And 


nothing is fired with more spiritual splendor than the 
stern defense which Belgium has made for her freedom 
and her rights. And there is the willing sacrifice which 
women and men, people and statesmen, in France and 
Britain have made, giving up the lives of their dearest, 
accepting the wrecking of home and wealth that they 
may keep their pledged word, and protect liberty and 
free civilization. Here is glory, here is grandeur, far 
past all that of war whose splendor has vanished away 
with “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome.” 


THE CENSORSHIP OF POETRY 

HE censor is much the same in every country. We. 

used to laugh at his rulings in Russia and Turkey. 
Now it is England which is providing amusement to the 
world. Ronald McNeill, a Unionist M. P., inquired of the 
Home Secretary what poets it is permissible to quote. 
The reason for this interpellation is that the British 
censor takes his office so seriously that he is expurgating 
the poets and striking out illegal lines of Browning and 
Kipling which correspondents include in their despatches 
from the front. 

Poor Kipling, Poet of Imperialism, Uncrowned Laure- 
ate of Greatest Britain, now “somewhere in France” 
using his sharpest pen against the enemies of England, 
his only son “wounded and missing,” to think that his 
“Recessional” should be found unfit for patriotic Britons 
to read! Curiously enough, he got into trouble before 
over this same pair of lines: 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart. 

It was the censors of language, the grammarians and 
their devoted followers, who pitched into him before, and 
it was the first line they objected to, on the ground that 
it is customary to provide a plural subject with a plural 
verb. The Kiplingites rushed unwisely to the defense of 
their master and argued that “tumult” and “shouting” 
meant the same thing, so the subject was “psychologic- 
ally singular.” Those who took part in this heated con- 


troversy of almost twenty years ago overlooked the ne~— 


cessity of making the line rime with “sacrifice.” 

And now the political censor has attacked the second 

line and makes it read: 

The captains * * * depart. 
The kings disappear among the stars. To suggest that 
kings could “depart” is obviously dangerous now when 
so many people are thinking that they should. 

What would happen if somebody ventured to quote 
from “The Man Who Was” or “The Truce of the Bear”? 
And if Kipling is suspect what shall be done to a red re- 
publican like Swinburne, especially the poem on the as- 
sassination of the Czar, which The Independent printed 
many years ago when other magazines were afraid of 
it? One couplet of it lingers in our memory yet: 

Love grows hate for love’s sake; life takes death for guide. 
Night hath nought but one red star, tyrannicide. 

Then there are Burns and Shelley and Morris and 
Byron. Once the censor gets to expunging radicalism 
from English poetry he will find his hands full. 
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SERBIA AT BAY 


THE SIMULTANEOUS INVASIONS OF SERBIA FROM THE NORTH BY THE GERMANS 
AND AUSTRIANS AND FROM THE EAST BY THE BULGARS HAVE CUT THE 
COUNTRY INTO SECTIONS TO BE CONQUERED SEPARATELY. THE TEUTONIC 
ARMIES HAVE CROSSED THE DANUBE, DRINA AND SAVE RIVERS AT SEVERAL 


POINTS AND ARE ADVANCING INTO THE INTERIOR FROM BELGRADE AND SEMEN- 
DRIA. THE BULGARS HAVE CUT THE RAILROAD LEADING FROM NISH 10 BU- 
MANIA AT ZAITCHAR AND ARE LIKELY SOON TO MAKE CONNECTION WIth — 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















: During the past week 
The a Serbia has been entered 

of Serbia from all sides; from the 
north and west by the Austro-German 
troops, from the east by the Bulgarian 
troops and from the south by a friend- 
ly force of French. The Serbian Gov- 
ernment, anticipating the fall of Nish 
which has served as capital ever since 
the attack on Belgrade in August, 
1914, has left for parts unknown. It 
was at first reported that Monastir and 
later that Prisrend was to be made the 
temporary capital, but the Bulgarian 
bands crossing the border had cut the 
‘railroad south of Nish before the re- 
moval could be completed. According 
to the Serbian reports these attacks 
were mere raids of light cavalry which 
were afterward driven back or anni- 
hilated. But, however that may be, the 
breaking of the railroad and telegraph 
line connecting the beleaguered Serbs 
with Salonica has interfered with the 
advance of the rescuing party into 
the interior. It is announced that 
French troops from Salonica have 
crost the Greek frontier and made 
connection with the Serbs near 
Valandova. But the railroad between 
this point and Uskub is said to 
be held by the Bulgars. The British are 
not mentioned in this connection and 
supposably most of them still remain in 
the neighborhood of Salonica. 

The Bulgars have crost the border 
at a dozen points but it appears their 
chief advances have been made, as was 
to be expected, along the two railroad 
lines leading from Sofia to Serbia. One 
of these runs from Sofia northwest to 
Pirot and Nish and the other to Kus- 
tendil and Uskub. The latter force in- 
vaded Serbia thru the mountain pass 
of Deve Bair and defeated the Serbs at 
Sgri Palanka. The Bulgars then ad- 
vanced to Kumanovo and Ishtip. Then 
they stormed the Fort of Veles or 
Kuprulu, on the eastern side of the 
Vardar River. The Serbs burned the 
town and withdrew to the western side 
of the river. From this position their 
artillery fire was sufficiently effective 
to prevent the Bulgars from crossing 
the river and so protected for the time 
the railroad which runs on the western 
bank. ' 

The German army which assembled 
at Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, has 
invaded Serbia on the’ western frontier 
by means of the railroad to Vishegrad. 
Here they crost the Drina River and 
are advancing toward Ushitza. This is 

@ same route as was taken by the 
Austrians in their second invasion of 
Serbia, but they met with overwhelm- 
ing defeat before they reached Nish. 

On the northern frontier the Austro- 
German troops have advanced from 
Belgrade and Semendria some ten or 
fifteen miles into the interior, but do 
not seem yet to have made connection 
with the Bulgars from the east. 

A combined fleet of British, French, 








THE GREAT WAR 


October 18—Sir Edward Carson re- 
signs as Attorney General. Allied 
troops land at Enos on Aegean. 

October 19-—Germans attack French 
lines east of Rheims. Italy declares 
war on Bulgaria. 


October 20—Great Britain offers Cy- 


prus to Greece for aid in the war. 
Bulgars take Veles and Vrania, 
Serbia. 

October 21—Allied ships bombard 


Bulgarian ports on Aegean. Rus- 
sians victorious north and south of 
Pripet River. 

October 22—Greece refuses to join 
Allies. Hindenburg nearing Riga. 
October 23—Germans cross Drina 
River into northwest Serbia. Ital- 
ians push attack on Austrian lines. 
October 24—Bulgars take Uskub. 
Russians attack German position 

at mouth of Gulf of Riga. 




















Russian and Italian ships bombarded 
the Bulgarian ports on the Aegean, De- 
deagatch and Porto Lagos. The Bulgars 
denounce the attack as contrary to the 
Hague rules since these towns have no 
fortifications whatever. The Allies, 
however, claim that only the military 
positions, the railroad station, the ship- 
ping and harbor works were shelled 
and that the residential quarters were 
spared. According to an Athens de- 
spatch twenty-eight ships took part in 
the bombardment which at Dedeagatch 
lasted four hours and caused the death 
of more than a thousand soldiers and 
ten civilians. The Bulgarian troops 
were at mess when the shells struck 
their barracks, 


a a In order to induce 
Neutral Greece to abandon 
her neutrality and 
fight on the side of the Allies, Great 
Britain took the surprizing step of of- 
fering her Cyprus. This island is about 
the size of Porto Rico or nearly a third 
as large as Belgium. It was ceded to 
Great Britain by Turkey in 1878 as 
reward for defending her against Rus- 
sia, but was not formally annexed until 
the present war. The annexation 
aroused considerable dissatisfaction 
among the Cypriotes because they are 
mostly Greeks and they saw in this act 
the death blow to their cherished hope 
of joining with Greece. The island, 
however, has been more prosperous 
and peaceful under British rule than 
ever before. 

It is said that additional offers were 
made to Greece by the Allies such as 
the Bulgarian territory on the Aegean. 
Greece was forcibly reminded that her 
treaty with Serbia obligated her to 
come to the assistance of Serbia when- 
ever that country was attacked and 
Greece was given to understand that 
the Allies expected her to live up to 
this engagement. 

But the Greek Government paid no 
heed to either bribes or threats and re- 


turned a rather contemptuous reply. 
The Greek note expresses surprize at 
the intervention of the Allies and 
insists that the right of interpretation 
of a treaty of alliance belongs exclu- 
sively to the two contracting countries 
and does not concern a third party. “It 
must not be forgotten that Greece is 
an independent nation that disposes of 
its fate in full sovereignty.” Gratitude 
is exprest for the vague offers made by 
the Allies and especially to Great Brit- 
ain for the offer of Cyprus. Greece, 
says the note, is not under any obliga- 
tion to defend Serbia against the Aus- 
tro-German attack and the 150,000 men 
which, according to the treaty Greece 
agreed to send to the aid of Serhia in 
case of an attack from Bulgaria, would 
be useless under the circumstances. At 
least 400,000 would be needed to save 
Serbia and it would be ruinous to 
Greece to attempt it unless the Allies 
sent as many more. Greece, by allow- 
ing free passage to the Allies’ troops 
over her territory and in maintaining 
her own army on a war footing, is, ac- 
cording to the note, doing all she can 
for Serbia. 

It is expected that the Allies will 
either make a higher offer for Greek 
support or use their Mediterranean 
fleet to compel her to enter the war. 


The German campaign 
in Russia has nar- 
rowed down to two 
objectives, the capture of the port 
of Riga at the north end of the 
line and the capture of the rail- 
road on the south. Both these points 
are of great commercial as well as 
strategic importance, and if they can 
be gained the Germans will command a 
line of over 500 miles running almost 
straight north and south from the 
eastern end of the Baltic to the east- 
ern end of Galicia. The railroad from 
Vilna to Kovno would then run just 
behind their front, while the Russians 
would be deprived of any north and 
south railroad nearer than that which 
runs from Petrograd to Kiev, over a 
hundred miles in their rear. With such 
a line in their possession the Teutonic 
forces could: well afford to entrench 
for the winter. 

By the capture of Vilna and Lida a 
few months ago the Germans secured 
the central section of this north and 
south railroad line But its northern 
terminus of Dvinsk is still held by the 
Russians in spite of all Hindenburg’s 
efforts. Over the southern section, 
where it crosses the Pripet River, the 
fiercest conflicts have been raging for 
weeks with varying fortunes. North of 
the Pripet the Austrians and Germans 
reached the railroad, but were defeat- 
ed on October 21 with the loss of 3637 
men prisoners and ten machine guns 
captured. South of the Pripet, where 
the Teutonic forces had come within a 
few miles of the railroad they have 
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MILITARY TRANSPORT UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Russian roads are so bad that they have a positive defensive value as a hindrance to invading armies. Here are forty German soldiers dragging a 


been attacked by the Russians and 
driven back. 

The unexpected success of the Rus- 
sians in the south may have an effect 
upon the Balkan campaign, for it will 
tend to relieve the Russians of their 
fear of an invasion of Bessarabia. 
They have been afraid that the Teu- 
tonic forces would strike at Kiev and 
Odessa perhaps in concert with the 
Rumanians, who are anxious to regain 
Bessarabia, a province largely inhabited 
by Rumanians, but annexed by Russia 
in 1878. A new army of Austrians and 
Germans have been massed upon the 
Rumanian border, but whether for the 
purpose of overawing Rumania and 
keeping her from joining the Allies or 
of preventing the Russians from cross- 
ing Rumania to get at Bulgaria must 
be for the present a matter of specula- 
tion. 

Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
seems to have concentrated his ener- 
gies on the capture of Riga. He has 
expelled the Russians from their posi- 
tions northeast of Mitau and so come 
within gunshot of Riga. The southern 
bank of the Dvina River for a distance 
of sixty miles east of Riga is now in his 
possession. Illukst, which protects 
Dvinsk on the northwest, has at last 
been carried by assault and 3000 Rus- 
sians made prisoners. The Germans 
seem to have possession of the mouth 
of Riga, for we hear from Petrograd 
that the Russian warships have bom- 
barded the coast here and landed 
troops. 


The chief event of the 
week in the western field 
was an attack by the 
Germans on a part of the line that has 
for some months been comparatively 
quiescent. On a front of about six miles 
to the east of Rheims a heavy bom- 
bardment by the German guns on the 
night of October 19 was followed by 
repeated charges against the French 
lines under cover of dense clouds of 
suffocating gases. These attacks were 
repeated on the two days following, but 
the German soldiers were mowed down 
by the French artillery before they 
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The War in 
France 


car over a worn-out highway 


could reach the trenches at any point. 
If the Germans had been successful in 
this effort they would have retaken 
Rheims and this would have brought 
them on the left flank of the position 
about five miles to the east which the 
French gained in their recent advance. 

Here the fighting has continued 
about Tahure, but with no decisive re- 
sults since the great French drive of a 
month ago. Their total gain by this 
movement amounts to one or two miles 
along a fifteen mile front. If the secret 
order from General Joffre which the 
German War Office published as found 
on a French staff officer is authentic the 
French employed in the offensive of 
September 25, ninety-three divisions 
and the British eighteen, making alto- 
gether about two million men. The 
order states that this constitutes three- 
quarters of the French army and that 
it was supported by two thousand 
heavy and three thousand field guns 
with a far greater supply of ammuni- 
tion than ever before. 

The Germans admit the terrific vio- 
lence of the bombardment and the 
effectiveness of the poisonous gases 
used by the French and English. At the 
battle of Loos the explosive shells dug 
immense cavities in the entrenchments 
and tore the barbed wire entangle- 
ments to shreds. Then came the gas 
clouds creeping like a white mist over 
the meadows and settling down into 
the trenches and dugouts where the 
soldiers lived. This was followed by a 
greenish black smoke, and ten minutes 
later another white fog and black 
smoke was wafted over the German 
lines. After four of these waves had 
past the British charged out in solid 
columns out of the cloud, their noses 
protected by respirators. The Germans 
also were provided with gas masks but 
many of them had been overcome by 
the fumes and forced to lie down. The 
gases employed by both sides are said 
to consist largely of chlorine altho 
nothing definite is disclosed about it. 
The irritation of the lungs is so great 
as to incapacitate the soldier tem- 
porarily. The victim usually revives as 
soon as he gets fresh air, but in many 


cases permanent injury to the lungs re- 
sults. Other gases are being used which 
irritate the eyes and cause a blinding 
flow of tears without other injury. 

In the Artois field about Lens the 
British continue to hold the main 
trench of the Hohenzollern redoubt 
against German attacks. The Germans, 
however, hold Hill 70, which was last 
month reported taken by the British. 


, On the morning of 
The Execution Of October 12, Miss 

Edith Cavell, an 
English nurse, was shot at Brussels by 
a German firing squad in accordance 
with a sentence of the military court. 
She had been arrested August 5 with 
thirty-four others on the charge of aid- 
ing British and French soldiers and 
Belgian young men to escape from Bel- 
gium and enter the Allied armies. It 
appears from the evidence that she used 
the Medical Institute at Brussels, of 
which she was principal, to shelter 
soldiers and recruits until they could 
be conveyed away by night to the 
Dutch border. The head of this “under- 
ground railroad” was Prince Reginald 
de Croy, of Bellingnies, who has not 
been apprehended. But among the pris- 
oners were his wife, Princess Marie de 
Croix, and a French countess, Jeanne 
de Belleville, and many prominent Bel- 
gians. After a trial of three days eight 
of the accused were condemned to 
death. At the solicitation of the Pope, 
the King of Spain and the American 
Ambassador at Berlin, the Kaiser par- 
doned the Countess de Belleville and 
some others, but Miss Cavell was exe- 
cuted the morning after her sentence, 
altho Brand Whitlock, the American 
Minister to Belgium, used his utmost 
efforts to have the sentence suspended 


long enough for an appeal to the En-. 


peror. The Spanish Minister and Mr. 
Whitlock interceded for clemency with 
the German Governor General of Bel- 
gium, Baron von der Lancken, but he 
replied that the military regarded the 
death penalty imperative. 

Miss Cavell’s bearing before the 
court was frank and courageous. She 
admitted the charges and even ad 
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to the evidence by saying the soldiers 
she had aided to escape had written 
from England to thank her. When 
asked by the president of the court if 
she wished to petition the Kaiser for 
pardon she contemptuously refused 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 
M. Kirschen, advocate of the Belgian 
Court of Appeals, was assigned to her 
defense, but the court found her guilty 
and according to German military law 
the penalty was death. Mr. Gahan, the 
British chaplain, who visited the prison 
to administer communion, reported her 
last words before her execution as fol- 
lows: 

I wish all my friends to know that I 
willingly give my life for my country. I 
have no fear nor shrinking. I have 
seen death so often it is not strange 
or fearful to me. I thank God for this ten 
weeks of quiet before the end. My life al- 
ways has been hurried and full of diffi- 


culty. This time of rest has been a great 
mercy to me. They have all been very kind 
to me here, but this I say, standing as I 


do in view of God and eternity: I real- 
ize that patriotism is not enough; I must 
have no hatred or bitterness toward any 
one, 

When led out for execution she wore 
a small Union Jack upon her bodice. 
She refused to have her eyes bandaged 
but faced the rifles bravely. The execu- 
tion has aroused an outburst of indig- 
nation in Holland and the United 
States as well as England. Recruiting 
jumped to ten thousand in England be- 
cause of the news. 


The rumors of dissen- 
sion in the cvalition 
cabinet received con- 
firmation thru the resignation of Sir 
Edward Carson as Attorney General 
and it is expected that others will fol- 
low. In a statement to the House of 
Commons Sir Edward Carson said that 
his resignation was due to his disagree- 
ment with the majority of the Cabinet 
over Balkan policies. On the day fol- 
lowing the resignation it was an- 
nounced that the Prime Minister was 
suffering from an attack of gastro-in- 
testinal catarrh which would necessi- 
tate complete rest for a few days. This 
illness has given the Government a 
respite during which the questions 


British Cabinet 
Crisis 


asked in Parliament could be evaded 
and the efforts to overthrow the min- 
istry were held in abeyance. 

It is recognized that some sort of a 
reorganization of the Cabinet is inevit- 
able and not improbably Mr. Asquith 
may be among the victims of popular 
resentment. The past week has been 
one of the most gloomy that England 
has experienced in recent times. The 
losses for the week amounted to about 
30,000 and the number of recruits is 
not keeping up to that figure. The peo- 
ple are beginning to realize that they 
have been kept in ignorance and de- 
ceived about the war and even papers 
friendly to the Government are out- 
spoken in their criticism. The policy of 
the censorship in concealing or holding 
up bad news and allowing the publica- 
tion of false reports of an optimistic 
character has created an atmosphere 
of distrust. Even the official announce- 
ments of the German War Office are 
censored in London before they are al- 
lowed to be published in England or 
cabled to America. This policy was de- 
fended in Parliament on the ground 
that the Government did not propose 
to permit the British press to be used 
to circulate German falsehoods and 
arguments. 

A particularly irritating incident oc- 
curred in connection with the Dardan- 
elles. The censor allowed the publica- 
tion of correspondence from Gallipoli 
which described the landing at Suvla 
Bay as a striking success and claimed 
that the British had gained control of 
the peninsula and the Turkish forces 
would have to starve or surrender. It 
is now known that the Suvla Bay ex- 
pedition was a costly failure and that 
the officer in charge of it has been re- 
lieved from duty on account of it. 

It is acknowledged that 400,000 men 
are needed if the German drive thru 
Serbia is to be checked, but probably 
not over 150,000 have been landed at 
Salonica. The bungling in regard to 
Bulgaria is probably more the fault of 
the Russian Foreign Office than of M. 
Delcassé or Sir Edward Grey because 
Russia insisted upon conducting the 
negotiations with Serbia and Bulgaria 





and it was her twenty-four hour ulti- 
matum that brought on the mobiliza- 
tion of the Bulgarian army. 

According to General Sir Eric 
Swayne, a director of recruiting, 
“Great Britain needs 3,000,000 more 
men by spring.” Those who favor con- 
scription are urging that it be adopted 
at once, but the Government desires to 
give Lord Derby’s plan a chance before 
entering upon so drastic and unpopular 
a measure as conscription. The national 
register recently taken gives the names 
of 1,900,000 men of military age who 
are not engaged on munitions, produc- 
tive industries or railroads. These are 
now being personally solicited to enlist 
in the army. Recruiting has now, like 
the manufacture of munitions, been 
taken out of the hands of the military 
authorities and is put under civilian 
control with the Earl of Derby as gen- 
eral director. 


At the special elec- 
tion in New Jersey 
for action upon a 
woman suffrage amendment to the con- 
stitution of the state, the majority 
against the amendment was about 51,- 
000, in a total vote reported to be 330,- 
000. The constitution provides that the 
question cannot be submitted again for 
five years, and an amendment annulling 
this provision was rejected at this spe- 
cial election. The advocates of woman 
suffrage hold that the legislature is 
empowered to grant to women the right 
to vote for Presidential electors next 
year, and they will ask the Legislature 
to do this. President Wilson voted for 
the amendment at Princeton, and was 
heartily cheered when he went to the 
polls. Joseph P. Tumulty, his secretary, 
voted for it in Jersey City. It was as- 
serted by Mrs. Van Winkle, president 
of the Woman’s Political Union, that 
many fraudulent votes against the 
amendment had been cast. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown, president of the New 
York State Suffrage Association, said 
the result was not a surprizing one, in 
view of the opposition of the political 
machines. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
president of the National Woman Suf- 
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frage Association, remarked that the 
election would give an impetus to work 
for an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The approaching vote on similar 
amendments in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts, states whose 
population exceeds 20,000,000, is excit- 
ing much interest. There were 41,000 
persons in a suffrage parade in Phila- 
delphia last week. In New York City, 
on the 28d, there was a notable parade, 
the procession, in which more than fifty 
bands took part, moving up Fifth Ave- 
nue from Washington Square. There 
were about 30,000 women and men in 
line. Connecticut and New Jersey or- 
ganizations were represented. 


‘ . The transmission of 
Wireless Phoning messages by wire- 
to Paris less telephone from 
Arlington, Virginia, and New York to 
San Francisco and the Hawaiian 
Islands has now been followed by mes- 
sages from Arlington across the Atlan- 
tic to Paris. It became known on the 
21st that three times in the preceding 
ten days wireless telephonic messages 
had been sent from the station at Ar- 
lington to the Eiffel Tower, and re- 
ceived there by H. E. Shreeve and 
A. M. Curtis, representatives of Chief 
Engineer Carty, under whose direction 
the recent experiments have been 
made. On account of the war, it was 
with some difficulty that permission to 
use the Eiffel Tower station was ob- 
tained. Officers of the French Govern- 
ment were present, and they testify to 
the success of the undertaking. The re- 
plies were by cable, because the special 
sending apparatus was not available in 
Paris. Mr. Carty predicts that it will 
soon be possible to reach Tokio and all 
the great cities of the world by wireless 
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telephone from New York. There has 
already been communication between 
Arlington or New York and Panama, 
San Diego, San Francisco, Honolulu 
and Paris, 

The message received at the Eiffel 
Tower was heard by the operator in 
Honolulu. It was sent by B. B. Webb, 
and the Honolulu operator’s report is 
that he distinctly heard the words 
“Hello, Shreeve. This is Webb talking.” 
Mr. Carty, in Chicago, told the story 
to reporters in New York by wireless 
telephone. By the same agency he then 
talked with Thomas A. Edison, in San 
Francisco, where the latter was the 
guest of honor at a dinner which cele- 
brated the thirty-sixth anniversary of 
his invention of the incandescent light. 
There was a similar celebration at the 
Edison laboratories in Orange, New 
Jersey, and the two dinner parties 
talked with each other, by wireless 
telephone, the distance being 3400 
miles. 


Secretary Daniels 
os Navy has given to the pub- 

- lic the estimates re- 
lating to his five years program for en- 
larging the navy. The cost, for ships, 
aviation, a reserve stock of munitions, 
etc., is to be for the entire period, ac- 
cording to these estimates, $502,482,- 
214. For ships alone the sum is $422,- 
964,187. The proposed expenditure for 
aviation is $6,000,000, and $25,000,- 
000 is to be invested in the munition 
reserve. The total for the navy in the 
five years would be $1,017,482,000. 
For the coming year the appropriations 
would amount to $217,652,173, an in- 
crease of $68,000,000 over those for 
the current year. In a public address 
a few days ago the Secretary said he 
intended to ask for a Government 


armor plate factory, because the exist- 
ing factories do not compete with each 
other but are in agreement as to prices. 
It has been estimated that the cost of 
such a factory would be $6,000,000. 
He would also ask that projectiles for 
the navy be made in a Government fac- 
tory. 

Estimates for the changes proposed 
by the Secretary of War have not been 
published in detail, but the substance 
of his program was set forth in these 
pages last week. It is now known, how- 
ever, that his plans include $26,000,000 
a year, for four years, for an accumu- 
lation of reserve supplies of ammuni- 
tion and arms, and $20,000,000 a year 
for coast defenses, new forts and guns. 
For the projected Continental Army of 
400,000, and the additions to the regu- 
lar army the sum assigned is $26,000,- 
000 a year. The increase for next year 
is said to be $72,000,000. 

In an address to be delivered in New 
York on November 4, President Wilson 
is to explain and support the plans of 
the two Departments. Mr. Bryan, who 
opposes them, says that if the delibera- 
tion and investigation required by his 
peace treaties should fail to settle 
peacefully any international contro- 
versy, he would have the question of 
going to war voted upon by the whole 
nation. He hopes that the women would 
take part in such a referendum. Ex- 
President Taft says the danger of mili- 
tarism here is very remote, partly be- 
cause we could not raise an army of 
500,000 men in time of peace without 
increasing the pay from the present 
rate of $15 a month to $35 or $40, and 
this expense would be prohibitive. We 
need a navy, he adds, as large as the 
navy of any other nation which has a 
standing army large enough to spare 
250,000 men for an attack upon us, 
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and we lack 10,000 men for our coast 
defenses. Our navy and coast defenses, 
in his opinion, should be kept up to the 
proper strength, in order that they may 
be, on both coasts, real bulwarks 
against unjust aggression. 


There has been no 
settlement of the 
strike of 13,000 em- 
ployees of the General Electric Com- 
pany, in Schenectady, New York, for 
an eight-hour day and higher wages. 
The company’s offer of 9% hours and 
an increase of 5 per cent was rejected, 
and 1500 pickets were placed on duty 
by the strikers. In sympathy, the em- 
ployees of the General Vehicle Com- 
pany, a subsidiary corporation, which 
has been making automobiles on war 
orders in Long Island City, have quit 
work, and there will be an attempt to 
cause strikes in the company’s other 
plants. In Meriden, Connecticut, the 
strikers who have left the factories of 
the International Silver Company are 


Labor Disputes 


striving to eause similar action in the. 


company’s factories in seven other 
cities. A grant of nine hours, with 15 
per cent more pay, has ended the strike 
of machinists in Torrington, Connecti- 
cut, and concessions have brought back 
1200 strikers at a screw factory in the 
neighboring city of New Britain. In 
Cleveland, the machinists of the Peer- 
less Motor Company are on strike for 
eight hours. 

In Boston a strike of the freight 
handlers on all the railroads for an in- 
crease of pay is interfering with the 
movement of freight. In Worcester 
twelve meetings of the State Board of 
Arbitration have accomplished nothing, 
in the strike of machinists. Employers 
will not accept arbitration or recognize 
the union. A military guard, defending 
a manufacturing company’s property 
against strikers in Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, last week, killed a man and bay- 
oneted a woman. In Whippany, New 
Jersey, fifty strikers who had left a 
boxboard factory, were arrested for at- 
tacking a sheriff’s deputies. It is ex- 
pected that the wireless operators on 
the Atlantic coast will go on strike. 
Such action might tie up two-thirds of 
the coast shipping. A strike has been 
declared by 300 operators on the Pa- 
cific coast. A considerable increase of 
pay is demanded. 


The first important suit 
Trust Cases brought under the Clay- 

ton Anti-Trust law is 
one begun by the Government in St. 
Louis last week against the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, its sub- 
sidiaries and several of its officers. The 
Government asks the court to forbid 
the company to enforce the contracts 
by which it binds lessees of its ma- 
chines to use no machines of its com- 
petitors. It alleges that the company’s 
practises are unlawful and tend to 
create monopoly. A former suit against 
the same company, »now pending in the 
Supreme Court on Appeal, was brought 
Under the Sherman act, the Govern- 
ment asking for a dissolution. This 


, Me does not seek dissolution, but asks 


for injunctions. The company, it is al- 
leged, controls 98% per cent of the 
trade in shoe machinery. 

Testimony as taken last week in the 
suit in which the Government prose- 
cutes William Rockefeller, Lewis Cass 
Ledyard and nine other past or present 
directors of the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford Railroad Company, for 
conspiracy to monopolize railway traffic 
in New England. The chief witness 
thus far has been Charles S. Mellen, 
formerly president of the company, 
who testified for the Government, hav- 
ing gained immunity by doing this. 
But his testimony has not been wholly 
satisfactory to the Government, and it 
is said that he may be called as a wit- 
ness for the defendants. 

In the Supreme Court the Govern- 
ment has filed its brief in the suit 
against the steamship combination, the 
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FIVE YEARS’ WORK AHEAD 
Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, president of the Women’s 
Political Union of New Jersey, leaving head- 
quarters for a campaign round of speeches. Ow- 
ing to a peculiar constitutional provision, an 
amendment to which was defeated with the 
Woman Suffrage amendment, no further vote on 

the question is possible until 1920 


case having gone to that court on ap- 
peal. In this suit it is alleged that cer- 
tain transatlantic steamship companies 
had an agreement as to steerage rates 
and traffic, and used what were called 
“fighting ships” to prevent competi- 
tion. The Federal Trade Commission 
has ordered an investigation of charges 
that the cotton buyers in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia have 
combined to depress the price of cot- 
ton. 


: ; Carranza’s Government 
The Situation was formally  recog- 
nized on the 19th not 
only by the seven nations that had 
been represented in the conferences, 
but also by Colombia and Nicaragua. 
The words used were “the de facto 
Government of Mexico, of which Gen- 
eral Venustiano Carranza is Chief 
Executive.” The note of our Govern- 
ment suggested the appointment of an 
Ambassador. It is expected that Car- 
ranza will appoint Eliseo Arredondo, 
recently his agent in Washington, who 
is his cousin. He was a judge and a 
member of Congress under Madero. 
Our Ambassador, it is reported, will 
be Henry P. Fletcher, now Ambassador 
to Chili. President Wilson declared an 
embargo on all exports of arms or am- 
munition, except those going to Car- 
ranza’s forces. This order will serious- 
ly affect Villa. At Vera Cruz our ships 
saluted the Mexican flag, and the salute 
was returned by Carranza’s gunboat. 
Carranza is to provide for municipal 
elections in places which his forces con- 
trol, but it is his opinion that a year 
must elapse before national elections 
can be held. 

For some days past there has been 
but little fighting. Villa has begun a 
campaign in Sonora. In the south, Car- 
ranza’s forces took Toluca, not far 
from the capital. In the battle there 
with Zapata’s men, General Lagor Cha- 
zaro, recently the Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Villa faction, was killed. 
Five Zapata generals and 3000 men 
surrendered, receiving a grant of am- 
nesty. Villa’s bother, Hipolito, said to 
have been shot, is still alive, but the 
story about the death of Fierro was a 
true one. It is now reported that Villa 
killed him, and that he was not 
drowned. Among those recently exe- 
cuted at the capital for connection with 
the assassination of Madero were Gus- 
tavo Navarro and Jose Portillo, for- 
merly in Huerta’s Cabinet. 

Parties of Mexican bandits, cross- 
ing into Texas, have committed many 
outrages. On the 19th twenty of these 
outlaws wrecked a train on the St. 
Louis & Brownsville road, seven miles 
from Brownsville, and robbed the pas- 
sengers. One American soldier, Cor- 
poral McBee, was killed, and also Dr. 
McCain, Deputy Health Officer of 
Texas. The bandits were pursued and 
ten of them killed. Two days later, at 
Ojo de Agua, sixty miles up the river 
from Brownsville, thirty Mexicans at- 
tacked fifteen of our soldiers, who were 
in camp there. They were driven away, 
with a loss of five, but three Americans 
were killed and eight wounded. 


in Mexico 








WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH ENGLAND? 


BY SIR GILBERT PARKER 


AUTHOR OF “THE SEATS OF 


INCE the beginning of the war 
S: have had a very large corre- 

spondence with American citi- 
zens, and have watched closely 
the trend of opinion in the United 
States thru a gr2at number of news- 
papers which come to me regularly. 
The United States being the most 
important of all the neutral nations, 
and with a scheme of government 
and with ambitions for civilization 
differing only in color and detail 
from our own, its opinion and judg- 
ment are of deep importance to all 
other nations engaged in war. Dur- 
ing the last few months, some corre- 
spondents, friendly but critical, and 
a few others, unfriendly and censori- 
ous, and also newspapers, impatient 
with the slow progress of the war, 
and impressed by Germany’s great 
military organization, have asked 
questions which may be condensed 
as follows: 

Why is there so much drinking in 
Great Britain in this crisis? 

Do not the strikes in South Wales 
show a lack of patriotism and an in- 
dication that the trades unions are 
not strong for the war? 

Why are your able-bodied men so 
backward in answering their coun- 
try’s call to the colors? 

Why are the armies you have man- 
aged to raise proving so inactive and 
ineffective on the western front? 

Why have you not met the de- 
mands made by your generals for 
munitions? 

Above all, why is your navy—Brit- 
ain’s pride and boasted bulwark— 
doing so little to justify its reputa- 
tion? Why does it not search the 
German navy out in the Baltic and 
come to blows? 

I feel that these questions ought 
to be answered thus publicly to sev- 
eral correspondents and to newspa- 
pers, which, bearing us no ill will, 
are almost nervously anxious about 
our progress. : 

Let me begin with Drink. 

Drink has always been “a canker 
of industrial civilization.” If it is so 
conspicuous now, it is largely due to 
the sense of responsibility so greatly 
felt by the best part of our popula- 
tion. It is because they are pursuing 
a course of patriotic effort and indi- 
vidual sacrifice with almost sacred 
conviction, and indulgence such as 
attracts no vital attention in normal 
conditions seems an offense when the 
nation’s existence is at stake. Also, 
in every urban population there is 
always a percentage of selfish, dis- 
reputable and irresponsible people 
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who reflect discredit on the whole 
community. 

The economic dislocation of war 
has brought unexpected earnings 
into the pockets of this stratum, 
which represents about ten or twelve 
per cent of the whole, and the money 
has gone where it would always have 
gone, alas! had it been forthcoming. 
There is no difference in will here, 
only in opportunity. 


UT “boozing” has been rife 

among the working classes in 
general, it is said by the critic, pri- 
vate and journalistic. 

Well, the stimulus of war intensi- 
fies all passions, good and bad. In 
time of war all is abnormal. All vir- 
tues are intensified and, till the in- 
evitable level is found, vices also are 
unduly emphasized. It is only natural 
that war should call out the moral 
opposites in fuller action than is pos- 
sible to peace; should do so till the 
better spirit leavens all that is done 
and said, till pure patriotism pos- 
sesses in some degree all varieties of 
mind and character. : 

What are we doing about this 
drink evil? 

Well, its cure was the most burn- 
ing question of party politics in time 
of peace, but since the beginning of 
the war ordinary political controver- 
sies have ceased and new methods 
necessary to the moment have been 
adopted for minimizing the evil. It 
must be remembered that any spas- 
modic increase of drink which there 
may be in any particular district is 
not due to vicious idleness and self- 
indulgence, tho in a small degree 
that may play its part. Some of the 
heaviest drinkers, strange to say, 
are the hardest workers; are men 
who toil every day in the week and 
put forward all the energy they 
have. Great exhaustion follows; they 
resort to drink to pull them up to 
the normal; and unhappily, it sends 
them for the moment beyond the 
normal, with a corresponding reac- 
tion. Overwork, in a vast number of 
cases, is the cause of extra drinking, 
sad as it is. The Government, how- 
ever, have been compelled to deal 
with all cases of excessive drinking 
severely. Local authority is given, 
under a law passed in the present 
Parliament, to inflict punishment for 
neglect of work thru drink, and local 
authorities have sternly imposed 
fines for idleness due to over-indul- 
gence, or for idleness due to any 
other cause. A moral evil cannot, of 
course, be supprest suddenly by 
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law, but the bad effects of this 


moral evil are being reduced, first . 


by salutary punishment, and second- 
ly by the fact that the workmen 
themselves, over-excited at first by 
the war and all its horrors, and, be- 
cause of it, flying to intoxicants, are 
regaining their normal condition. 
They are now exhibiting no more 
self-indulgence than would be found 
in any other community where 
wages had suddenly nearly doubled 
in a great many trades, and earners 
had not adjusted their social posi- 
tion accordingly, or raised their 
standard of living, but had momen- 
tarily expended the surplus in pleas- 
ure. It is, however, a gross misrep- 
resentation to say that Great Brit- 
ain is drunken, in the sense that her 
critics in some of the neutral coun- 
tries—the United States included— 
have declared her to be. A percent- 
age of the workers may be unpatri- 
otic in not grasping their own indi- 
vidual responsibility where the na- 
tion’s safety and security are at 
stake, but the vast majority have a 
grave view of how they should act 
in the nation’s time of trouble. 


UT whet of the coal strike in 
South Wales which has shocked 
the United States? Was not that a 
deliberate and unpatriotic act? 
Yes, if ignorance can be deliber- 
ate, and everybody knows how pe- 
culiarly miners everywhere are, by 
the very circumstances of their call- 
ing, isolated from the general cur- 
rent of life and public feeling among 
their countrymen above ground. Con- 
sider. War comes with its huge in- 
dustrial demands. It inflates the own- 
er’s profits, it incredses the miner’s 
grievances. Not only in South Wales 
has the miner resorted to strikes in 
time of war. He gave way to them in 
the North fifty years ago at the 
hight of your own Civil War, and he 
has struck work in Hungary, Saxony 
and Silesia since this war began (not 
to speak of a recent strike among 
the prosperous armament workers at 
Krupp’s). The late strikes in South 
Wales are unfortunate, but they are 
not caused by an inherent viciousness 
in the miners of South Wales. It is an 
almost automatic result of an abnor- 
mal situation, of a strained excite 
ment, the more powerful because the 
British man is not outwardly demon 
strative; but the really remarkable 
thing about the South Wales strikes 
is, that disputes which might have 
opened up the whole social problem 
have been settled so speedily. 
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it must be remembered that South 
Wales is not the only mining district 
in the British Isles, but is one of 
many. Yet the strikes have been 
mainly confined to this particular re- 
gion, which is isolated and where 
there is an excitable population. 


HAT about the lack of muni- 

tions? Is it not due to strikes 
and drink? Germany has munitions 
enough and to spare—why has not 
Great Britain? 

No, there are deeper causes for 
the lack of munitions than these 
things, These have played no extgn- 
sive part, especially the former. Ger- 
many laid up her stores in time of 
peace, and she organized in time of 
peace her whole engineering indus- 
try, so that she could mobilize it im- 
mediately for armament production 
during war. It was not her way to 
make war in Europe, or on the 
world, without preparation in keep- 
ing with her prodigious ambitions. 
She had no intention of setting the 
powder magazine alight till she could 
be sure of making a sufficiently large 
explosion. Great Britain, however, 
not planning an Armageddon for 
Europe, was accordingly not com- 
peting with Germany in this respect. 
If she had determined to be supreme 
in offensive armament, her capacity 
for production would have given her 
a national arsenal far exceeding that 
of Germany. That, however, would 
have meant a policy of aggression, 
while ours was a policy of defense. 
Building up a huge army for the de- 
fense of Great Britain was not nec- 
essary. Our navy could perform that 
task, and it was a purely defensive 
force. We were a non-militarist na- 
tion, and before this war any Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain proposing 
to pile up munitions of war, after 
the manner of Germany, would have 
been driven from power without 
shrift. All our interests demanded 
peace; we were committed to vast 
social reforms, and we were think- 
ing of them and not of war. We 
went to war because we were in 
honor bound so to do; to defend Bel- 
gium, whose neutrality had been vio- 
lated and her people sacrificed; to 
Prevent France being reduced to a 
third-rate power; to prevent all 
western Europe being given over to 
the German conqueror. Before this 
War came we estimated our muni- 
tions supply for our garrison in In- 
dia and for an expeditionary force 
of 160,000 men, and no army has 
ever gone forth to war more splen- 

dly equipped than the force which 
Went from England to Flanders in 

autumn of last year. But it was 
not enough. We found at once, con- 
to advice and expectation, that 


we must support our allies with all 
our strength on land as well as on 
sea. 

What have we done during the 
past year? We have raised an army 
of 3,000,000 men and are steadily 
equipping them—as fine a body of 
men as the world has ever seen, so 
every neutral observer has said—so 
Frederick Palmer, who knows the 
armies of the world, has declared. 

We have multiplied our production 
of munitions nearly three hundred- 
fold, and we are taking steps to mul- 
tiply it many times more. To keep 
the equipment of our own army 
abreast of the enormous increase in 
its personnel would have been impos- 
sible in any case, but, from the be- 
ginning, it was necessary to place 
our resources at the disposal of our 
allies as well, Germany’s sinister 
preparedness enabled her armies to 
occupy some of the most important 
industrial centers of French Flan- 
ders and Russian Poland; and Wool- 
wich, Sheffield and Birmingham have 
had to take over the work of Lille 
and Lodz. And yet, at the present 
rate of progress, it is certain that we 
shall ere long produce enough to sup- 
ply ourselves and to give further 
help to our allies—that, in fact, we 
shall overhaul and surpass the Ger- 
man supply of munitions during the 
next phase of the war. With time on 
our side, we shall prove equal to this 
gigantic task; but we cannot per- 
form miracles. It would have been a 
miracle if we had had munitions 
enough for the unexpected demand. 
In spite of all skepticism we have 
done far more than might reasona- 
bly have been expected. 


UT what about that big “Kitch- 

ener” army of yours? The Ger- 
mans say it is a bluff. They assert 
cynically that it is a rational econo- 
my to minimize your output of muni- 
tions when you have no men to han- 
dle them. 

Lacking in men? A fiasco in re- 
cruiting? No reproach could be more 
ludicrously undeserved and at vari- 
ance with the facts. The self-govern- 
ing dominions alone, with their 
sparse populations, have trained or 
are training 350,000 men—one hun- 
dred thousand more than the total 
strength of the British standing 
army (excluding the reserves) at 
the outbreak of the war. And the 
proportion of enlistments among our 
home population has been much 
higher. The much-abused miners 
were the first to volunteer freely, 
when the news came that the Ger- 
man invaders had battened down 
Belgian miners to perish in their 
pits at Charleroi. Men enough for 
five battalions presented themselves 


within a week at the recruiting de- 
pots of the Durham Light Infantry. 
They flocked in from the mines in 
such numbers that we became anx- 
ious for our coal supply—until we 
found that the patriots who stayed 
at home were able and eager to 
shoulder the work of the patriots 
who left the mines for Flanders. 
And when the Ministry of Munitions 
was formed its first care was to 
search out and recall the skilled 
mechanics and engineers in the 
new armies, who had not already 
fallen in battle or been _indis- 
pensable to the military forces. If 
that was worth while, it shows in 
what large numbers the engineering 
profession must have responded to 
Lord Kitchener’s appeal, and there is 
no reason to believe that the engi- 
neers have been more specially pa- 
triotic than the other trades, pro- 
fessions and classes in the country. 
No, the great bulk of able-bodied 
men in Great Britain, working class 
and upper class, married and unmar- 
ried, have put their lives at their 
country’s disposal, and are either 
fighting, or learning how to fight, at 
this moment. It would not be far 
from the truth to say that the vast 
majority of men have done their 
duty and proved their patriotism. 


HY did your great spring 
offensive never materialize on 
the western front? 

Who declared officially that we 
were going to undertake such and 
such operations at such and such a 
date? It may be ascribed to a section 
of the British press, speaking in its 
hopefulness during last winter when 
there was such hard going; and cer- 
tainly it may be attributed to the 
German press at the present time, 
whose transparent object is to con- 
gratulate itself that our hypothetical 
plans have failed. But, in any case, 
is our Supreme command bound to 
“fulfil the scripture” of journalists, 
and enemy journalists to boot? 

Lord Kitchener never promised an 
offensive in the spring. He kept his 
own counsel, as we would expect of 
any minister charged with a public 
trust; and he is not likely to depart 
from that policy to gratify the curi- 
osity of the world. He spoke of May 
as a momentous period. He said that 
the war would really begin in May. 
Has it not been so? Have not the 
armies of all the belligerents greatly 
increased since then, and have not 
the operations developed enormous- 
ly? It may be said that it has been 
Germany’s operations of attack 
which have so vastly increased. 
Granted; but so have our operations 
of defense increased proportionate- 
ly. The offensive has now been made, 
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and the world is watching the re- 
sults. 

We are well content with what our 
troops and their French and Belgian 
comrades have done and are doing 
under their appointed leaders. Be- 
tween them they are holding up and 
wearing down over 2,000,000 Ger- 
mans in the west, and if there 
is little of progress to record, it is 
because the Germans have been 
given too rough a reception to keep 
up a demonstration in their earlier 
style. The eventual strategy in the 
west probably hinges upon the com- 
petition in munitions; but after all 
we are not confining our energies to 
the trenches of Belgium and France. 
While the Germans are making their 
costly “drives” in Poland, the Turk- 
ish Empire is at bay in the Darda- 
nelles, and Germany has more to lose 
at the Straits than she can ever gain 
on the Vistula. Is it realized how 
many men and how much munitions 
we have sent to the Dardanelles, and 
what the prodigious nature of that 
operation is? It has been said that 
we entered upon it light-heartedly. 
That is not the truth. It was a delib- 
erate decision, in which were taken 
into account all the difficulties and 
all the necessary sacrifices. 

Our armies have been fighting in 
France, Belgium, the Dardanelles, 
the Balkans, Egypt, British East 
Africa, Southwest Africa, the Camer- 
oons and the Persian Gulf. 


HY doesn’t your navy get a 
move on? Why doesn’t it come 
out and make the German navy fight? 
Well, that is the one thing it can- 
not do. It takes two fleets to make a 
battle. To meet the German battle 
squadron in the open sea is what we 
have been asking for since the be- 
ginning of the war. If the interested 
neutral thinks we should meet it by 
ramming our dreadnoughts against 
the ring of mines behind which it 
lies in hidiag, I hardly know how we 
shall counsel together. Mines are 
mines, and they can lay intrepid 
dreadnoughts low at no cost save 
that of the making. 

What service could our navy be 
doing that it is not doing now? It 
has swept the German merchant ma- 
rine from the seas, sent the German 
commerce raiders to follow it, and 
isolated the German colonies from 
all commercial or military inter- 
course with the Fatherland. 

It has prevented the German navy 
from giving any. assistance to its 
colonies, either with supplies or men. 

It has enabled our own commerce 
and the commerce of our allies to 
keep the sea in war as safely, for 
practical purposes, as in time of 
peace. Our mercantile marine and 


our navy are larger than they were 
when the war began, so the First 
Lord ot the Admiralty has intormed 
us. 

It has covered the transport of our 
troops from every part of the world 
to the British Isles, and from the 
British Isles to Flanders and the 
Dardanelles. A year of war passed 
before the first British transport was 
sunk on seas otherwise traversed 
without let or hindrance from Ger- 
man warcraft, whether on the sur- 
face or below it, not to speak of their 
boasted fleet in the air. 

_ It has made possible the incredible 
disembarkation on the Gallipoli Pen- 
insula. 

Naturally the Germans talk big 
about the Zeppelins and U-boats. It 
distracts attention from their battle 
fleet. That fleet was Kaiser William’s 
masterpiece, It has cost untold mil- 
lions of dollars and absorbed the 
services of hundreds of thousands of 
highly skilled men. And it is now a 
negligible quantity. It is having no 
influence whatever upon the course 
of the war, and it is likely to go on 
eating its head off in the Kiel Canal 
till the German General Staff runs 
short of metal, and melts down its 
armor plate for shells. 

That is what our navy has done— 
deeds worthy of its own tradition 
and of all the greatest accomplish- 
ments of sea power in recorded his- 
tory. But I can do no better than re- 
fer your readers to Mr. Balfour’s 
recent letter in the New York World, 
for the First Lord of the Admiralty 
states what his service has accom- 
plished, with a brilliance and lucid- 
ity which I cannot rival. 

The neutral world is in danger of 
misunderstanding Great Britain’s 
temper, because we have been 
thrashing out in public the gigantic 
problems set us by this war, in polit- 
ical debate and in the controversies 
of the press, with a frankness of 
self-criticism peculiar to people of 
Anglo-Saxon blood. Those who know 
us will not take this characteristic 
as an indication of discouragement 
and miscarriage. We are not bestir- 
ring and berating ourselves because 
we have done too little hitherto, but 
because we are inciting each other 
to do more than we have done. The 
broad facts I have put forward 
ought to be sufficient proof of this; 
but if America is “looking for a 
sign,” and a dramatic sign, of the 
British people’s spirit at this crisis 
of its history, I need only dwell for a 
moment in conclusion upon the re- 
cent and second great war loan. 

The. subscriptions to the loan 
were the largest ever made to any 
single issue, namely three thousand 
million dollars ($3,000,000,000). and 


the number of subscribers, namely, 
1,300,000, testified to British deter- 
mination to win the war. 

This memorable success was in- 
sured by the fine energy and faith 
and loyalty of the ordinary citizen 
and the devotion of his savings to the 
national cause. What clearer sign of 
resolution could be asked than this 
incident in the history of a people’s 
patriotism? 


AS England played her part 
with the Allies in this war? 

Her navy was her natural con- 
tribution to any great war. It was to 
do the work of preserving the over- 
seas trade of her allies, of prevent- 
ing the fleets of belligerent nations 
from possessing the coasts of her 
allies, of crippling and neutralizing 
completely the power of enemy na- 
vies. It has done that far more suc- 
cessfully than could have been 
dreamed. The German navy is pow- 
erless as a navy. A fleet of sub- 
marines, steadily diminishing, and 
preying upon a peaceful mercantile 
marine, has taken its place. 

What has Great Britain done? 
Without her, France would now be 
under the heel of the Teuton. With 
Great Britain’s army helping her, 
France has been able, slowly but 
surely, to complete her own equip- 
ment, and both Belgium and herself 
have been saved from the worst by 
that army of Great Britain which 
has paid its toll of 500,000 casual- 
ties since the beginning of the war. 

Great Britain has given to France 
and Russia munitions of war which 
she needed for herself; and it is a 
remarkable fact, but a true one, that, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recently said in the House of Com- 
mons, Great Britain has loaned to 
the Allies and the Dominions of the 
British Empire the vast sum of 
£425,000,000. The strength and out- 
giving of a nation is not to be judged 
alone by men, and the variety of 
Great Britain’s contributions to the 
war is stupendous. It has not 
reached its limit, while the start- 
ling and onerous increase of taxa- 
tion in the present budget has been 
cheerfully and gallantly met by 4 
people who before the war felt that 
they were carrying all they could 
bear. Its greatest efforts are now 
being made, and the friends of the 
Allies may be sure that Great Brit- 
ain, which did not fear Napoleon, 
brought him to his doom and res- 
cued Europe from his tyranny, will 
save European civilization and the 
civilization of the world from that 
German kultur which makes of Bel- 
gium a charnel-house and an abat- 
toir. 

London 





MARY SCULLY, LIVE WIRE 


THE LEADER OF THE WOMEN’S FIGHT FOR AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Barnum’s old home town into 

an eight-hour city. It ought not 
to take so long in other Connecticut 
towns.” 

Thus speaks Mary Scully, the now 
famous general organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
has just completely organized the 
women of the entire city of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, for a forty-eight- 
hour week, and who proposes to 
carry the eight-hour banner for the 
working women of every state in the 
Union during the ‘next’ twelve 
months. 

Judging by her start, she easily 
will finish her triumphant American 
tour in time for a long and happy 
vacation next summer. For, begin- 
ning in Bridgeport with a corset fac- 
tory with over 4000 workers, which 
capitulated after a twenty-four hour 
strike, and wending her way via two 
other large corset factories, a huge 
electrical plant, textile mills, rubber 
shops, graphgphone company, lace 
works, etc., this jolly feminine “agi- 
tator” in less than three weeks had 
turned a city of non-union women 
into one of the most solid of women’s 
union strongholds in the country. 
She had initiated the women of all 
nationalities into trade organizations 
of all sorts of crafts, had stacked up 
union membership books that 


“6 | T took three weeks to turn P. T. 


BY GERTRUDE BARNUM 


ing states, from every sort of com- 
mittee—a school teachers’ and 
trained nurses, assistant scullery 
maids and domestic servants. Mrs. 
Scully has conducted successful 
strikes and established large organ- 
izations in the cities just mentioned, 
and has held preliminary meetings in 
many other Connecticut towns and 
cities. To use her own expression, 
“P. T. Barnum’s show started from 
Bridgeport, but the people of Amer- 
ica never have seen such a circus as 
the American woman will now pull 
off. Believe me, it’s going to be a 
continuous performance.” 

How does she do it? 

“IT make them sneeze and get the 
cobwebs out of their brain. That’s 
all.” Such is her explanation. “We 
don’t do any waiting around outside 
of offices, begging for interviews 
with superintendents. We don’t creep 
to the top of the Woolworth Build- 
ings on our knees, petitioning to kiss 
the hand of managers. We just go up 
to the main boss direct. We tell him 
we remember well when his father, 
the country doctor, used to drive ten 
miles to collect a dollar for a case of 
mumps. Or we remember when he 
himself was a cutter working at the 
next bench to ours. And while we 
want him to get what is rightfully 
coming to him, we have seen him 


pocketing our share of the good 
things of life as long as we mean to 
stand for it. We tell him we have 
made engagements to start for a 
swim at five next Thursday after- 
noon, and it will take an eight-hour 
day to make that date good. And we 
go for that swim on Thursday right 
on time. That’s all there is to it.” 
Mrs. Scully is working under the 
direction of James E. Roche, general 
organizer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who has been assigned 
to Connecticut for some months. So 


_ much confidence has he in her ability 


that in many cases he has left to her 
even the drawing up and signing of 
important trade agreements; the first 
time in labor history that a woman 
organizer has been so _ honored. 
She declares that she owes:a great 
deal to Mr. De Vere Warner, of 
Bridgeport, the head of the Warner 
Corset Company, and president of 
the Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, because he had intelligence 
enough to see that the eight-hour 
movement would not ruin business, 
and he was “game.” 

“In all our agreements, besides 
getting eight hours, we abolish child 
labor, fines, unfair charges and bad 
sanitary conditions, and we get in- 
creased wages and establish commit- 
tees in every department to take up 
grievances. Discipline of the 





overflowed her temporary 
offices, had filed away eight- 
hour agreements from every 
firm of consequence employing 
women in the city, and had 
wound up with a grand cele- 
bration, parade, floats, and a 
steamer excursion. 

“Don’t make any mistake,” 
she said, “it is the women of 
Bridgeport who have made it 
a union town. The machinists’ 
agitation had been in prog- 
ress for some time and while 
much success had attended 
their efforts, men of other 
trades were not making any 
headway. It was not till the 
women started things by 
striking in thousands that the 
men’s union spirit really 
woke up.” 

The woman’s eight-hour 
movement is already well 
started in New Haven, Meri- 
den, Hartford, Waterbury, 
and many other Connecticut 
towns. Organizer Roche and 
Mrs. Scully receive daily ap- 
Peals for organization from 








employees is administered by 
the workers themselves, under 
a self-governing scheme. Mas- 
sachusetts will probably be 
the next state visited, as the 
working women there are 
sending in repeated calls for 
organization.” 

Tho born in New York, 
Mrs. Scully has the ready wit 
of her Irish ancestors, which 
is greatly enjoyed even by em- 
ployers who have been 
“licked.” Labor leaders wel- 

-come her advent wherever she 
appears, as it means not: only 
“something doing” in all their 
organizations, but also be- 
cause, as they say, “She’s a 
scream for fun.” 

“Barnum won’t have any- 
thing on us when we get thru 
our travels across the country 
to California,” said Mary 
Scully. “Just keep your eye 
on the feminine circus; be- 
lieve me, we’ve started some- 
thing, It’s going to be the 








all parts of this and neighbor- 


MRS. MARY SCULLY 


greatest show on earth.” 
New York City 
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IUustrated London News 
CHARGING GHRMANS—AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF AN ASSAULT ON THE TRENCHES 


AT THE EXTREME LEFT A LINE OF GERMANS, BAYONETS FIXED, CAN BE SEEN 
COMING ON THE RUN. THE ENGLISHMEN IN THE FOREGROUND 
ARE WAITING THE ORDER TO REPEL THEM 














WHAT WE CAN DO IN CHEMISTRY 


LEO HENDRIK BAEKELAND 


BY 


HE present war has been aptly 

called a “chemical war.” But 

do not imagine that this is the 
first chemical war: The art of men’s 
killing and robbing each other be- 
came “chemical” the day gunpowder 
was invented; at that time, however, 
the existing knowledge of chemistry 
was just of pinhead size. Napoleon 
knew very well how to use adroitly 
exact knowledge and chemistry for 
furthering his insatiable ambition to 
dominate the world; so he surround- 
ed himself with the most able chemi- 
cal advisers and scientists, and for 
a while at least, he placed himself at 
a decided advantage over his many 
enemies; incidentally, he thus helped 
to lay the foundation for some very 
important branches of chemical in- 
dustry. 

Ever since then, science, technol- 
ogy and chemistry in particular have 
played a role of increasing impor- 
tance in the armament of nations. 
This accounts perhaps for the 
strange fact that the really great 
military inventions have practically 
all emanated from civilians and from 
non-military nations like our own. 
If the men of the military class, es- 
sentially conservative in all coun- 
tries, had been left to their own de- 
vices, they would probably still be 
fighting with bows and arrows, or 
perhaps with the traditional sling. 

But let us direct our attention to 
more peaceful chemical pursuits and 
more particularly to the chemists of 
this country. Right here in the Unit- 
ed States, the chemical profession 
has made such development during 
the later years that our national 
American Chemical Society, which 
counts over 7000 members, has by 
far the largest membership of any 
chemical society in the world, with 
all due respect to England, France 
and Germany. 

The development of any chemical 
industry is a matter of local oppor- 
tunities. The magnitude and earn- 
ing capacity of the largest German 
chemical enterprises, however im- 
posing they may be, look less impor- 
tant if you take into consideration 
that some of these companies have 
been in existence for more than half 
a century. Nor is the value of the 
output of some of our largest purely 
chemical companies much less im- 
portant than that of the German con- 
cerns. 

The outcry which has been raised 
as to our shortage of artificial dyes 
1s out of all proportion if we con- 
Sider the fact that the annual im- 
portation of dyes and synthetic 
products from Germany amounts 








Many more people are acquainted 
with “Bakelite” and “Velox” than 
are acquainted with their inventor. 
Dr. Baekeland was born in Ghent, 
and was a professor of chemistry 
in Belgium until he came to this 
country in 1889. Here his inventive 
genius and business ability have 
made him a leader in the develop- 
ment of our chemical industry. He 
has recently been appointed a 
member of the’ Naval Advisory 
Board of Invention.—THE EDITor. 




















only to about $9,000,000. This repre- 
sents about the same money value 
as the amount of candy sold annual- 
ly by the Woolworth Ten Cent 
Stores. 

This country .ig now the greatest 
producer of sulphuric acid, with an 
annual production of about 3,000,000 
tons. Yet it is not so long ago that 
the first maker of sulphuric acid had 
trouble to find purchasers for a tri- 
flingly small production of a few 
tons per week. It needed the op- 
portunity of a home market; by and 
by this market was created thru the 
refining processes of petroleum after 
the discovery of our oil fields; the 
discovery of natural phosphates and 
the resultant industry of superphos- 
phates; the use of dynamite for 
blasting, the development of the glu- 
cose industry, electrolytic copper re- 
fining, and so on. 

I doubt very much whether the 
talented foreigners who have now be- 
come famous in chemical manufac- 
turing would have tied their initia- 
tive and enterprise by specializing 
in coal-tar-dyes manufacturing, if 
they had had the limitless opportu- 
nities of an immense undeveloped 
country like ours, in which to give 
other outlets to their spirit of pio- 
neership; mining, transportation, 
agriculture and similar subjects all 
beckoning for more urgent attention, 
and offering at the same time more 
immediate rewards. 

In the meantime, some of our 
other chemical industries better suit- 
ed to our local conditions have taken 
such an enormous development here 
as to make the United States an un- 
disputed leader in at least some of 
them. If there had been a shortage 
in some of the products of our elec- 
trochemical industries in which the 
United States has been a pioneer, 
the consequences to our national eco- 
nomics would have been so serious 
that the present complaint of our 
aniline-dye users would have sound- 
ed like a timid whisper, compared to 
the bellowing lamentations of so 
many more important industries 


which would have become absolutely 
paralyzed. The German manufactur- 
ers, possessing every opportunity 
and inducement for specializing in 
these coal-tar industries, could af- 
ford: to concentrate their efforts so 
as to supply not only their home con- 
sumption and that of the United 
States, but that of the whole world, 
in about the same way as the United 
States sends to the remotest corners 
of the globe its sewing machines, its 
typewriters and its Ford cars. 

If hitherto our chemists have been 
deficient in this special line, we can, 
with some satisfaction, point to bet- 
ter efforts in other chemical indus- 
tries. For instance, it is not suffi- 
ciently known how many research 
chemists in our different American 
manufacturing establishments are 
busily occupied in studying and 


improving manufacturing proc- 
esses, nor what large sums of 
money are devoted every year 


to industrial chemical research. If 
we hear it constantly repeated that 
some of the largest German chemi- 
cal companies employ hundreds of 
chemists and engineers, it is less 
known that right here in the United 
States the number of chemists em- 
ployed in some of our better organ- 
ized chemical enterprises is scarcely 
less; but nobody finds it necessary 
to boast about it. 

Conditions were quite different 
some fifteen or twenty years ago; 
but this country has grown, and as 
the requirements and opportunities 
grew, at the same time new chem- 
ical problems arose thereby. The ur- 
gent nature and the magnitude, of 
some of these new chemical prob- 
lems are shaking our chemists awake 
—making new men of them. The 
chemist of today is no longer con- 
fined to purely chemical enterprises; 
even the most stubbornly conserva- 
tive manufacturers have learned, 
thru competition, that every indus- 
try, however mechanical be its na- 
ture, has its chemical problems. 
Things have changed rapidly since 


.the day Andrew Carnegie listened, 


with a sly twinkle in his eyes, to the 
fun his competitors were poking at 
him when he first engaged a “spec- 
tacled professor” to investigate the 
chemical problems in his iron-works. 
Conditions have now become re- 
versed; today, a steel or iron works 
without a competent chemist justly 
provokes contempt and distrust. 

We know where the work of the 
chemist begins. We can never tell 
where it ends, and thru what unex- 
pected ramifications it may lead. 

Yonkers, New York 
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Illustrated London News. From a copyright photograph by Walton Adams 


THE STRONG MAN OF THE BRITISH CABINET 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, THE WELSH LAWYER WHO BEFORE THE WAR WAS BITTERLY HATED BY PEERS, CLERGY AND LANDOWNERS, IS NOW REGARDED BY ALL Pastas 
AS ALMOST INDISPENSABLE, AND EVEN PROPOSED AS PREMIER BY HIS FORMER OPPONENTS. SINCE HE BECAME MINISTER OF MUNITIONS A FEW MONTHS 
THE OUTPUT OF WAR MATERIAL HAS QUADRUPLED 





MUustrated London News. From a copyright photograph by Walton Adams 
THE IMPERILED PREMIER +7 


THE RECENT DISAPPOINTMENTS OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN BOTH WAR AND DIPLOMACY HAVE CAUSED SUCH GENERAL DISSATISFACTION THAT THE PRESENT 
COALITION CABINET SEEMS LIKELY TO BE BROKEN UP AND THE PRIME MINISTER, HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH, MAY BE DEPOSED FROM THE POSITION WHICH HE 
e HAS OCCUPIED SINCE 1908 
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TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


THE TREND OF WAR-TIME LITERATURE 


young English novelist who bears 

the astonishing name of Oliver 
Onions wrote his book Grey Youth 
when he did. Coming from the 
presses in the year 1914, it was an ac- 
curate piece of of realism; it was con- 
temporary, a sort of inspired report- 
ing. But the life which Mr. Onions 
effectively pictured has utterly van- 
ished, The young Bohemians of Lon- 
don, whose strangely unyouthful 
youth Mr. Onions described in what 
was in some respects the most signifi- 
cant book of the year, are now hard to 
find. The boys who tried to prove that 
their Vorticism could produce art 
more extracrdinary and less compre- 
hensible than did Marinetti’s Futur- 
ism, the girls who lived on lemonade 
and walnut steak and wished to re- 
generate the world by folk-dancing— 
where are they now? Well, some of 
the girls may be found with red 
crosses on their sleeves, washing the 
mud and blood from battered bodies 
to make them ready for the sur- 
geon. And the boys—some of them 
are very busy behind piled sandbags 
in deep trenches somewhere in 
France, and others are no longer 
busy, and are in trenches where 
there are no sandbags. 

It would be absurd to comment 
upon this appalling waste of youth 
and talent. But the destruction is 
not absolute. There will be young 
men come home from the fight, to 
take up their old tasks of making 
books or pictures, but they will not 
make the sort of books and pictures 
that they made before. They will 
not be so terribly in earnest about 
trifles; they will have seen a thing 
so tremendous as to shock them into 
the possession of a sense of perspec- 
tive. The most serious of things will 
have given them a saving frivolity; 
the greatest of tragedies will have 
given them humor. Their youth can 
no longer be gray; it has been bap- 
tized in blood and fire. 

This is a conclusion which cannot 
be avoided by anyone who observes 
what is going on in literature. Not 
only in England but in all the coun- 
tries at war and even in the United 
States it is evident that literature 
is in a state of transition. And the 
trend of this transition is toward 
democracy. 

There‘can be no doubt that liter- 
ature is becoming less literary. Poets 
and prose writers are no longer con- 
cerned with cults and catchwords 
and minutie of their art never of 
interest except to their colleagues. 
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|; is fortunate that the brilliant 


BY JOYCE KILMER 


Writers are now human beings en- 
deavoring to convey their ideas to 
other human beings by means of the 
printed page. And this was by no 
means the case a little more than a 
year ago. 

Of course, there are the propa- 
gandists. They remain, but they have 
taken up new and more human prop- 
agandas. But when we find Mr. 
Blatchford, Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. 
Hillaire Belloc animated by the gen- 
erally shared emotion of patriotism 
and writing with the purpose of fur- 
thering the cause which is nearest 
the hearts of all their countrymen, 
we find them more human and demo- 
cratic than they have ever been be- 
fore. And it is a particularly sur- 
prizing thing to find a Socialist be- 
coming democratic, for, especially in 
England, socialism has been the most 
exclusive and, as the word is used, 
aristocratic, of all literary cults. 

The war has put the blood of life 
into the work of many men whose 
writings had been highly artificial, 
mere verbal decorations. Rupert 
Brooke was a typical example. He 
had been an eager seeker after nov- 
elties, a poet who wasted his splendid 
energies in the foolish task of 
shocking the burgesses. He had been 
cynical and affected. But in -the 
months that passed between his en- 
listment in the Royal Naval Division 
and his death in the Aegean he wrote 
five sonnets which most people will 
agree with Lascelles Abercrombie in 
calling “incomparably the finest ut- 
terance of English poetry concern- 
ing the great war.” Here is one of 
these sonnets—in it Rupert Brooke 
speaks not only for himself but for 
all the literary youth of England. 


Now, God be thanked Who has matched 
us with His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened 
us from sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and 
sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness 
leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold 
and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honor 
could not move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs 
and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness of love! 


Oh, we, who have known shame, we 
have found release there, 
Where there’s no ill, no grief, but 
sleep has mending, 
Naught broken save this body, 
lost but breath; 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s 
long peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending; 
And the worst friend and enemy is 
but Death. 


There are many things which 
might be said about this passionately 
felt and finely wrought sonnet. But 
its conspicuous virtue is the virtue 
of democracy. The poet is not analyz- 
ing his own private emotions. He is 
not cynical, he is not precious; a few 
months before he had been both. 

The writers have become more 
democratic and yet more individual. 
They are writing what they them- 
selves feel passionately, instead of 
merely what is believed by the mem- 
bers of some social, economic or 
ethical cult, therefore they are more 
individual. And the thing which they 
feel most strongly is the thing which 
everyone feels, and therefore they 
have become more democratic. They 
have actually discovered the brother- 
hood of man. Even the people who 
used to write about the brotherhood 
of man have discovered it. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton is less par- 
adoxical, Bernard Shaw is less fan- 
tastic, Arnold Bennett is less scrupu- 
lously attentive to the minor details 
of provincial life, H. G. Wells is less 
dogmatic. Literature is gaining in 
sincerity, directness and potential 
popularity. 

What will be the effect of all this 
upon the literature of our own coun- 
try? Shall we accept the cynicism and 
artificiality which an angel with a 
flaming sword has driven out of 
Europe? Shall we hospitably give 
shelter to Imagisme, Vorticism, Fu- 
turism and all the other disreputable 
literary refugees? 

It is not likely that we shall do so. 
Our writers are being vicariously dis- 
ciplined; they are seeing that certain 
arts and artifices which they have 
been accustomed to regard’ with con- 
siderable respect prove worthless in 
the time of trial. They will profit as 
the European men of letters are 
profiting, but without the pain of 
their lesson. 

The art to which we are returning 
in the novel, the short story and the 
poem, is an art that is simple, human 
and democratic. Not for many a year 
will people speak seriously of so utter- 
ly ridiculous a thing as art for art’s 
sake. The schools and cults and mu- 
tual admiration societies have disap- 
peared. The great insanity has made 
our literature sane, the great illness 
has made our literature whole. The 
new era in letters will be an era of 
democracy. When this ravening mon- 
ster, the war, is dead, this is the 
honeycomb which we shall find in his 
carcase. 

New York City 
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For the Expansion of 
American Commerce 


HE recent articles in The Independent by Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson, entitled “The Conquest 


of Commerce” and “American Made” have: 


attracted wide attention among business men. 


@ These articles will be followed by others by Dr. 
Slosson for the purpose of showing how the 
American business man is affected by the changed 
conditions brought about by the Great War. 


q Dr. Slosson recently has visited Australia and the 
West Indies and will show what opportunities for 


the extension of our trade are afforded by these 
countries. 


@ Next he will take up certain chemical industries 
in the United States which are rapidly assuming 
great importance. The triumphs of Synthetic 
Chemistry, by freeing man from the limitations of 
nature, affect almost every trade and household to 
an extent unrealized by the public. These stories 
of the marvels of applied science will be written in 


a way that every reader can understand and 
appreciate. 
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Ave 
Women 
People ? 


We quote by permission the follow- 
ing verses from “Are Women Peo- 
ple?”, a timely collection of: suffrage 
rimes by Alice Duer Miller, published 
by George H. Doran. Some of them are 
whimsical, some keenly satiric, but all 
are delightfully piquant and to the 
point. 


ADVICE TO HEROINES 
With apologies to R. L. S. 
A heroine must be polite 
And do what others say is right, 
And think men wise and formidable— 
At least as far as she is able. 


REPRESENTATION 


I’m in a hard position 
For a perfect gentleman; 

I want to please the ladies, 
But I don’t see how I can. 

My present wife’s a suffragist, 
And counts on my support, 

But my mother is an anti 
Of a rather biting sort; 

One grandmother is on the fence, 
The other much opposed, 

And my sister lives in Oregon 
And thinks the question’s closed, 

Each one is counting on my vote 
To represent her view. 

Now what should you think proper 
For a gentleman to do? 


OUR IDEA OF NOTHING AT ALL 


(“I am opposed to woman suffrage, but 
I am not opposed to woman.’—Anti-suf- 
frage speech of Mr. Webb of North Caro- 
lina.) 

O women, have you heard the news 
Of charity and grace? 
(1) Look, look, how joy and gratitude 


_* : Are beaming in my face! 


a Niele Mamaia aa aie For Mr. Webb is not opposed 
ight, airy, furnished, seven-r ” ' 
FOR RENT cottage overlooking a lake half a To woman in her place! 


mile across, in the very healthful pine woods . 
section of Florida. Two miles from the town of O Mr. Webb, how kind you are 
Sorrento. On the estate of the late E. P. Powell. To let us live at all, 
Terms $125 for the season of five winter months. To let us light the kitchen range 
ddress (Miss) G ‘s Powett, Clinton, N. Y. P 
Address (Miss) GLapys POWELL inton And tidy up the hall; 
To tolerate the female sex 
In spite of Adam’s fall. 


O girls, suppose that Mr. Webb 
Should alter his decree! 
Suppose he were opposed to us— 
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G@lifornia. Ee 


What you save in coal and extra clothes 
OLN RcPECUALe Mel tnleh am alcl@redo tb halchom bel dalce or.t-ie 
will pay for a few months stay in California 
nite sunshine and out-of-doors does away 
with ills and doctor bills. 
Four daily California trains Vie the Santa Fe 
Mbatshapbarerecelcr-maare eee vel first-class 
California Limited - Then once aweek,in 
winter, the Extra fine- Extra fast - Extra fare 
Santa Fe de -Luxe. 
And the Grand Canyon of Arizonais on your 
way - Our picture folders tell of trains 
Pwaral sights to See. 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
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Opposed to you and me. 
What would be left for us to do— 
Except to cease to be? 


WHY WE OPPOSE POCKETS FOR 
WOMEN 
1. Because pockets are not a natural 
right. 
2. Because the great majority of 
women do not want pockets. If they did 











they would have them. 
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3. Because whenever women have 
had pockets they have not used them. 

4. Because women are required to 
carry enough things as it is, without 
the additional burden of pockets. 

5. Because it would make dissension 
between husband and wife as to whose 
pockets were to be filled. 

6. Because it would destroy man’s 
chivalry toward woman, if he did not 
have to carry all her things in his 
pockets. 

7. Because men are men, and women 
are women. We must not fly in the face 
of nature. 

8. Because pockets have been used to 
carry tobacco, pipes, whiskey flasks, 
chewing gum and compromising letters. 
We see no reason to suppose that 
women would use them more wisely. 


THE PROTECTED SEX 
With apologies to James Whitcomb Riley 


(“The result of taking second place to 
girls at school is that the boy feels a sense 
of inferiority that he is never afterward 
able entirely to shake off.”’—Editorial in 
London Globe against co-education.) 


There, little girl, don’t read, 
You're fond of books, I know; 


But Brother might mepe 

If he had no hope 

Of getting ahead of you. 
It’s dull for a boy who cannot lead. 
There, little girl, don’t read. 


INTERVIEWS WITH PROMINENT 
ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS 


“Woman’s place is in my home’— 
Appius Claudius. 

“TIT have never felt the need of the 
ballot’”—Cleopatra. 

“Magna Charta merely fashionable 
fad of ye barons’”—King John. 

“Boston Tea Party shows American 
colonists to be hysterical and incapable 
of self-government’”’—George III. 

“Know of no really good slaves who 
desire emancipation’’—President of the 
United Slaveholders Protective Asso- 
ciation. 


SUCH NONSENSE 


(“Where on earth did the idea come 
from that the ballot is a boon, a privilege 
and an honor? From men.”—Mrs. Pres- 
tonia Mann Martin.) 


Who is it thinks the vote’s some use? 
Man. (Man is often such a goose!) 
Indeed it makes me laugh to see 

How men have struggled to be free. 


Poor Washington, who meant so well, 
And Nathan Hale and William Tell, 
Hampden and Bolivar and Pym, 

And L’Ouverture—remember him? 


And Garibaldi and Kossuth, 

And some who threw away their youth, 
All bitten by the stupid notion 

That liberty was worth emotion. 


They could not get it thru their heads 
That if they stayed tucked up in beds, 
Avoiding politics and strife, 

They’d lead a pleasant, peaceful life. 


Let us, dear sisters, never make 
Such a ridiculous mistake; 

But teach our children o’er and o’er 
That liberty is just a chore. 


The Independent 
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The Ceaseless 
Search that makes 
Homes Brighter 


At our Research Laboratories in 
Schenectady scores of scientists 
are steadily at work in the far- 
reaching lamp investigatioris that 


MAZDA Service carries on. 


Day after day the search goes on, 
studying, testing, experimenting — and 
little by little your home grows brigliter 
and your light bills lighter. 


For as each new idea in lighting, each 
new material and new method of con- 
struction is tested and approved, MAZDA 
Service transmits it immediately to our 
manufacturing centers at Cleveland and 
Harrison, and to the other manufacturers 
entitled to receive it. And thus the 
results of MAZDA Service come quickly 
to your home, © 


But the important thing to remember 
is that MAZDA, no matter whether 
ou see it today, tomorrow, or years 
ence, is always the mark of this scien- 
tific Service to lamp manufacturers— 
always a sign to you that 
the lamps so marked 
represent for the time 
being the sum of all that 
science knows of incan- 
descent lighting. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY 


Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service” 








A Subscription to 


27th St., N. Y. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
Write for illustrated booklet. Free, 














iG THE PHOTOPLAY 


ical course of twenty lessons in the 
photoplay, taught by Arthur Leed 
a. 2 catalogue 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


8, Editor, 









THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 





offers a three years’-course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 
Classes are formed every month. 
The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. The school 
is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 


Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


year in high school or its equivalent. 
Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell's Island, New York City 
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The fact that a painter knows 
Many of our readers are willing to 


find fault with our editorials, but it is 


a new experience to have one take the 

trouble to revise an editorial in detail. 

Mr. Samuel M. Singer, of Baltimore, 
writes us approving heartily of our edi- 

torial of October 18 and expressing the 

earnest hope that our appeal to Ger- 

many will be heard and the Armenian 

massacres cease. But he questions the 

literal accuracy of the title and sug. 

gests that we should reprint it with the 


substitution of Jews for “Armenians” 
and Russia for “Turkey,” which we 


iS strong evidence that he iS willingly do. The changes made by Mr. 


Singer are in italics. 


able and willing to give you THE GREATEST OF RELIGIOUS MASSACRES 


The most extensive, the most atrocious 


7. 7 
. of religious massacres which the world has 
t S est an ongest asting JO seen for centuries is now being perpe- 
trated in Russia. It had seemed that the 
. 7 measure of her iniquity was full. Almost 
of aintin that can e one before she had had time to get over the 
p e first intoxication of her Constitution 
which promised liberty, equality and fra- 
oy s.. Moslem, ee ee 
, 0”? ¢ . alike, the massacres of Odessa and the 
Your Move” is yours for the asking. vicinity occurred. But now the fury of 
slaughter has spread from the Baltic to 
the Danube. This is no frenzied dream, but 
the authenticated fact. We have it from 


The New Jersey Zine Company many sources which must be credited. 


Our’ State , aera ogee M oe 

story, very slow were they to publish the 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York facts, for diplomatic reasons. A number of 
—— - weherpene me a 
4 @ ¢ confirm the unmentionable etails an 
For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau cn ee he ee ae oe 
to save those who remain. This is no lo- 
cal affair; it is so general that it is intend- 
ed, planned and ordered, thru the oppor- 
tunity of war, to exterminate the Jews. 
The tale comes from Kovno, Courland, 
Fi SELES ST LES EIT: aE Vilna and the whole of Poland, of men 
slaughtered by the tens of thousands, of 


ware 15 _ 2 F women and girls outraged. Others are 
N \ vA | \Z : RY ag , Pe = driven in herds from their homes, saaaiies 
: A/ 4 4 of 4 @ I Mi : separated, to go they know not where an¢ 
~ : fh } | pm 4 - 4 
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— to perish by hunger on the road—first de- 
° ( 3 prived of property and then of life. No 

; <4 GT, } . | P > anata of modern times compares with 

< : ce x 4 5 wy « RT" this. 

‘ What can we of the United States who 
) . have given so much money for the cause 
to | Ga? | ‘ of humanity do? Indeed, what! Russia _is 

PA HAY, 2 vi in the throes of the great world war. We 

cannot reach Russia with army or navy. 

Mightier armies than ours are now attack- 
ing and defending her. Indeed, Russia is 

Without a reliable temperature regulator, you open your dampers not her own. P ina naar y ~ 724 genes 
in the morning (or at night), put on coal and wait for the house earism come trom her tes. E 

to get warm, keeping always in mind the fact that you must close sian army is led by French officers. Eng- 
the dampers. Again the rooms get cold during the day and you land’s will rules at Petrograd. Are we 
open the dampers with the same waiting and burden of remem- then to say that England and France are 
bering. Your memory isn’t accurate—can’t be—and you have a responsible for these massacres? Surely, 


mapa temperature with consequent discomfort and waste of surely, not directly. They would not have 


(73 oe desired them. But they have been busy in 
PC NGALCL SS the wer and it pee -~ eoeueredl . 4 
WwW Offices to forbid or preven nem. 

EAT REGULATOR ar Olices P 


But the only powers that can stop these 
This device proven satisfactory in thousands of homes for nearly a third of a century, takes com* massacres are England and France. We 


plete and accurate charge of the dampers on any style of heating plant burning coal or gas. It will are powerless, the neutral states are pow- 
maintain a uniform temperature of any degrec you wish, It will automatically raise the low night erless 


—— to the comfortable day temperature, We guarantee it to do all this to your entire satis We appeal to liberal England to forbid 

' ‘ i Russia utterly to exterminate Judaism in 
For the home owner who wishes to eliminate all care of the regulator motor we bh r Ww ll on every organ 0 
have just perfected our electric motors which require no winding. They are er empire. We Call up y orge in 
simply connected direct to the electric light circuit or to four dry cells, as the public opinion in this country to join b 
case may be, then oiled and no further attention is required—an automatic this appeal. The public conscience of the 
regulator without a fault. world may not be listened to in Petro- 


The *‘Minneapolis’’ is sold, installed and guaranteed by the heating trade rad, but it must be heard at London and 
everywhere, Send for booklet—shows models, explains details, gives ‘aris. 


prices, But the doom of Russia must be near 
2775 F Te sage ees Mion at hand. The world has endured the intol- 
— a . erable Russian to the end. Her crime cries 
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to Heaven for punishment, Avenge, 'O 
Lord, thy slaughtered saints! 








The “Birth of a Nation” film, which 
we criticized in The Moving World de- 
partment of April 5, continues to cause 
trouble wherever it goes. The Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Brooks, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New 
York, sends us the following protest 
against the recent exhibition of the 
film in the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church before Methodist ministers 
from all parts.of the state: 


“The Birth of a Nation,’ a _ travesty 
on history; a breeder of racial antipathy ; 
magnifying the faults of one race while 
glorifying the lawlessness of the other; 
peculiarly dangerous because its insidious 
poison is hidden in scenic beauty—out- 
lawed in some states, condemned in some 
others—at last creeps out of the theater 
where it should never have been in to the 
church of God to furnish entertainment 
for the saints of the Most High. 

This play with its objectionable features 
condemned by His Excellency the Mayor 
of the city, the Commissioner of Li- 
cense, by the entire race so grossly ma- 
ligned, by able representatives of the 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, Universalist and 
most of the Protestant faith, finds a wel- 
come in a church of the denomination of 
which I am a member—the Methodist 
Episcopal—and this church places upon 
this hatred-breeding propaganda the sanc- 
tion of our holy religion. 

We have been taught that Methodism 
was raised up definitely to spread Scrip- 
tural Holiness thruout the land. Has she 
finished her task and is now celebrating it 
with a brass band and theatrical perform- 
ances? 

In spite of this unholy marriage of 
Theater and Church, the race so grievous- 
ly misrepresented will live and be strong 
enough to shed tears at the grave of both 
of the contracting parties, when God shall 
say, Dust to Dust, and Ashes to Ashes. 








There are many fallacies in current 
discussions of the economic signifi- 
cance of war. It is manifestly unfair to 
classify the total cost of war as waste, 
for a great part of the money poured 
into the Government’s coffers thru war 
loans and taxation returns even in 
Great Britain, which is financing half 
Europe, to the workingman’s purse. 
But in so far as war involves the sup- 
port of great bodies of men who are 
engaged in the destruction and not the 
production of wealth, the net result is 
énormous waste. 


We read that the war is costing Great 
Britain so many millions a day. But this 
is not all waste. Is not much of the ex- 
penditure a readjustment in the exchange 
of values? The state pays for the main- 
tenance of the soldiers. Pays for their food 
and clothes and lodging—all of the sim- 
plest, just good enough to keep the men in 
efficient condition. In time of peace it 
would pay these same items for the sol- 
diers in the standing army. The volunteer 
soldiers would feed and clothe and lodge 
themselves by productive industry, many 
of them earning enough for luxuries and 
dissipation. In either case the maintenance 
of the man -in war or peace is supplied by 
the society in which he is a unit. In peace, 
Society pays the cost directly to the man 
or to his employer ; in war it pays the cost 
to the government. In peace, society gets 
its return in what the man produces. In 
War it gets its return thru the stimulation 
of extraordinary industries by which the 
avenues of employment to those remaining 
at home are increased; the number of idle 
men living on the labor of others is greatly 

ucéd. W. E. Keyes 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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OTEINWAY 


ROM the very beginning of a musical educa- 
tion, nothing is so important as a correct ap- 


preciation of tone. Hence the child should receive » 


its early impressions from a Steinway Piano. 


The exquisite Steinway tone is recognized as ideal, 
and it has made this instrument world-famous, 
Superior craftsmanship builds the Steinway for 
lifetime usage and all the strain. of “practice years” 
does not make its action uneven or lessen its 
sweetness and resonance of tone. 


Under these circumstances, no other instrument 
is “good enough to begin on.” Consider, too, 
that a Steinway costs but little more than an ordi- 
nary “good” piano. Style V,thenew Upright, is of- 
fered at the lowest price ever asked for aSteinway. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated litera, 
ture and the name of your nearest Steinway dealer. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 














Sketching Outfit. 


Brushes, etc. 


Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
/ 
Catalogue sent on request 


Now is the time to replenish your 


Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 


The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 











“BEGINNER’s.” 


F. W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 
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AST year Herbert Adams Gibbons 

gave us in his “New Map of Europe” 

the best general survey of the sit- 
uation out of which the war grew, and 
this year in Paris Reborn he has given 
us the best picture of Paris in the lat- 
ter half of 1914. In diary form, which 
gives it the vividness of a personal ex- 
perience, he tells us how the Parisian 
public was fed on lies, official and 
unofficial, leading them to believe that 
Alsace was being reconquered and Ber- 
lin about to be captured until suddenly 
like a bolt from the blue a Taube 
dropped down the message attached to 
a German flag: 

The German army is at the gates of 
Paris. There is nothing to do except sur- 
render, Lieutenant von Heidssen. 

But Paris, tho shocked, was not 
frightened, and did something besides 
surrender. The Government fled to Bor- 
deaux and the American tourists, grum- 
bling vociferously at their petty dis- 
comforts, fled the country, but the men 
and women of Paris met the crisis with 
a courage and patience which brings 
tears to one’s eyes as he reads these 
pages. 

Nelson’s History of the War, by John 
Buchan, is just what such a history 
should be and about all it can be at this 
stage. The daily despatches from the 
war zone, always censored and often 
intentionally falsified, are so mislead- 
ing that the reader who has only fol- 
lowed the newspaper reports from day 
to day has acquired a very erroneous 
idea of the sequence of events. But he 
cannot afford to wait for the publica- 
tion of some really adequate history of 
the war based upon the official records 
of both sides, for that cannot come for 
many years. In the meantime there is 
need for a work like this which appears 
at intervals in small volumes at low 
cost and gives a connected narrative of 
events based upon such material as is 
available. Two volumes have appeared 
covering the early operations of the 
war upon all fronts. 

The Campaign of 1914 in France and 
Belgium, by G. H. Perris, is a similar 
history, more limited in space, but more 
extensive in time than the preceding. 
It is confined to the western front, but 
extends to the end of the year. Mr. Per- 
ris has the advantage of being able to 
draw upon his personal observations in 
the seat of war, but he is hardly so 
clear as Mr. Buchan in his analysis of 
military movements. 

What strikes one most in The Soul 
of the War is not the marvelous de- 
scriptive powers of the author, Philip 
Gibbs, of the London Chronicle, but his 
sense of fairness. In the midst of con- 
fusion he sees things clearly and seems 
never to be blinded by prejudice. He 
can even find defects in Tommy Atkins 
and virtues in Les Boches. The passions 
of the war and the horrors he has wit- 
nessed have not upset his mental equil- 
ibrium and caused him to repudiate his 
former opinions, as has happened with 
many level headed men on both sides. 
Mr. Gibbs saw all that could be seen 
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NEW 


FINDING THE RIGHT 
BOOK 


The Independent gets many re- 
quests for information as to what 
books are published on a particu- 
lar subject. Doubtless there are 
many readers who have needed 
such help at times but have not 
realized our readiness to give it. 
So we take this opportunity of 
saying that we do not consider that 
we have done our full duty when 
we have sifted the new books and 
criticized them, but we are willing 
also to respond to the requests of 
our subscribers for advice in ‘the 
purchase of books in general. 
Whenever you want to know what 
has been published about some 
particular subject in which you are 
interested, please feel free to write 
to us about it. But be sure to tell 
just what you want. Don’t ask us 
to say which is “the best book of 
1915” or to list “all the books on 
the war.” We are particularly in- 
terested in furthering the work 
of reading clubs and debating 
societies and shall be glad to as- 
sist them in getting the litera- 
ture they need, whether published 
in book form or in periodicals. 


























behind the front in France during the 
first year of the war, and he tells of 
heroism, fortitude and suffering without 
a trace of literary affectation or emo- 
tional exaggeration. He does not in this 
volume deal with questions of strategy 
tho he cannot help wondering, with the 
rest of us, why von Kluck did not take 
Calais, Dunkirk and Paris in August 
when he had an easy chance. 

May Sinclair’s Journal of Impres- 
sions in Belgium is just what its name 
implies and nothing more. It is more 
the materials for a book than a book in 
itself, for the diary of personal inci- 
dents and casual observations in the 
care of the refugees are too fragment- 
ary and confused to interest the ordi- 
nary reader. 

We have heard so little of the Rus- 
sian side of the war that Major Mc- 
Cormick’s With the Russian Army is 
very welcome. As an officer in the IIli- 
nois National Guard he started out 
with more knowledge of military affairs 
than the ordinary correspondent, and 
being in the personal entourage of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, he was enabled 
to meet many of the leaders and to see 
the army in action. The book is of value, 
not for its style, for he does not write 
as interestingly as some of our profes- 
sional journalists, but for his observa- 
tions of the lessons of the campaign, 
especially what he says about artillery 
and fortifications. 

Those who wish to follow French 
opinion from week to week will find 
convenient the volume La Guerre, in 
which Francis Charmes has collected 
the series of chroniques he has written 


SHELF OF WAR-BOOKS 
NOVELS 


for the Revue des deux mondes from 
August, 1914, to May, 1915. 

The Drama ef Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Days consists of the charac- 
ter sketches and comments of Hall 
Caine, brief stirring paragraphs struck 
out in the heat of passion, effectively 
phrased, of course, but as a whole not 
very enlightening. 

Who started this war that is so rap- 
idly destroying the resources of the 
most progressive and enlightened half 
of the world? Humanity would like to 
be sure of the answer to that quesionr, 
since could the responsibility for this 
catastrophe be clearly and definitely lo- 
cated, the guilty party would not only 
be justly execrated now but receive 
the everlasting contempt of posterity. 
Good reason therefore for green and 
yellow and gray books of defense and 
extenuation, and costly campaigns in 
the neutral press and lecture bureaus! 

Those who have tried to dig out the 
truth from the mass of diplomatic cor- 
respondence appearing in the poly-col- 
ored books of the various nations in- 
volved will appreciate the efforts and 
the success of J. W. Headlam in his an- 
alysis of the negotiations from July 24 
to August 4, published in the large vol- 
ume entitled The History of Twelve 
Days. Of course we cannot expect a 
definitive history of the diplomacy of 
the war at this time, for each govern- 
ment publishes only such documents as 
help its case and there are considerable 
omissions and obvious mistakes in all 
of the official collections. Nor can we 
expect perfect impartiality and de- 
tachment from a member of a belliger- 
ent nation in the midst of the conflict. 
But Mr. Headlam is fair-minded and 
skillful at disentangling the diplomatic 
threads of this Gordian knot which had 
to be cut by the sword. 

The world has been deluged with 
polychromatic justifications of the con- 
duct of each of the belligerents in the 
Great War, but there was room for 
one more. The International Socialist 
party is not the least of the powers 
and its conduct has needed, in the eyes 
of Socialists themselves, as much justi- 
fication as the conduct of any other na- 
tion or party. The result is The Social- 
ists and the War, by William English 
Walling, a monumental compilation of 
the speeches, writings and resolutions 
of prominent party leaders and party 
groups in all the countries where the 
movement has political importance. 
These are divided into five sections: 
the general Socialist attitude to war, 
the endeavors of the party to avert 
war in 1914, the attitude taken by So- 
cialists at the outbreak of the war, 
Socialist action and opinion during the 
war, and the peace proposals of Social- 
ists in belligerent and neutral coun- 
tries. Mr. Walling’s citations show 
clearly that the Socialists have every- 
where been the strongest champions of 
peace, but just as clearly that in no 
country have the majority carried 
their opposition to war to the point of 
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repudiating the cause of their imme- 
diate fatherland. 

Now comes a book by Professor Guil- 
land, Modern Germany and Her His- 
torians, tracing the growth of German 
imperialistic doctrines and their result- 
ing war to the writers and teachers of 
history. They have, we learn, not only 
legitimatized the worst political crimes, 
justified a policy of force, and created 
the “cult of Bismarck,” but they have 
“thru their historical theories” been 
the propagators of political and moral 
maxims that only the shedding of “seas 
of blood” can refute. Typical historians 
of this class are Treitschke, von Sybel 
and Mommsen, and their forerunners 
Ranke and Niebuhr. This is indeed a 
grave charge to bring against such fa- 
mous names. It is supported by the con- 
versation of Sir Thomas Barclay with 
von Biilow, in which the Imperial Chan- 
cellor remarked: “We Germans have 
history on the brain. It is an intellec- 
tual disease which makes Germans see 
current events out of focus. ... The 
professor and his pupil are as indig- 
nant at wrongs inflicted on Germany a 
century: or more ago as they are at 
what happens today.” Von Biilow then 
attributed much of the anti-English 
feeling to this source. 

Paris Reborn, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. 

Century. $2. Nelson’s History of the War, 

Vol. I and II, by John Buchan. New York: 

T. Nelson. 50 cents each. The Campaign of 

1914 in France and Belgium, by G. H. Perris. 

Henry Holt. $1.50. The Soul of the War, by 

Philip Gibbs. New York: McBride, Nast. $1.75. 

A Journal of Impressions in Belgium, by May 

Sinciair. Macmillan. $1.50. With the Russian 

Army, by Robert R. McCormick. Macmillan. $2. 

La Guerre, by Francis Charmes. Paris: Perrin. 

8 fr. 50. The Drama of Three Hundred and 

Sixty-five Days, by Hall Caine. Philadelphia: 

Lippincott. $1. The History of Twelve Days, 

by J. W. Headlam. New York: Scribner’s. $3. 

The Socialists and the War, by William Eng- 

lish Walling. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. Modern 

Germany and Her Historians, by Antoine Guil- 


land, Professor of History at L’Ecole Poly- 
technique Suisse. McBride, Nast & Co. $2.25. 








AND HERE ARE THE NOVELS 


In warmth of color and keenness of 
characterization, F. Hopkinson Smith 
did nothing finer than his last book, 
Felix O’Day. There is the same artist 
sense that keyed The Fortunes of Oli- 
ver Horne; the same genial comrade- 
ship with the people of his pen that 
radiated from Colonel Carter’s Christ- 
mas. But in his sketches of those gen- 
uine folk of “The Avenue,” big-hearted 
Kitty Cleary with her sane philoso- 
phies, Nat Ganger and Sam Dogger, 
two derelicts of art, whose indomitable 
courage no amount of failure could 
quench, and even hard headed Kling, 
the second-hand dealer, there is a new 
finish that mellows without dulling their 
spirit in the least. And Felix O’Day 
himself—like Peter, he is another of 
those true-hearted gentlemen in whom 
F. Hopkinson Smith took such delight, 
‘ If it were possible to refer the ques- 
tion of universal suffrage to local com- 
munities, as the temperance question 

been referred in many states, the 
story of Jordan County told in The Co- 
Citizens, by Corra Harris, might be a 
satisfactory solution of the whole vext 
subject. Since it must be done by states 
d of counties we doubt whether 
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CONSTANTINOPLE OLD AND NEW 


By H. G. Dwight. Profusely illustrated. In box, $5.00 net 





THE FOUNTAINS OF PAPAL ROME 


By Mrs. Charles MacVeagh. Illustrated by Rudolph Ruzicka. $2.50 net 





HEART OF. EUROPE 


By Ralph Adams Cram. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net 





INDIAN WHY STORIES 


By Frank B. Linderman. Illustrated in color. $2.00 net 





HANS BRINKER, OR THE SILVER SKATES 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. Illus. in color by Geo. Wharton Edwards. $2.00 net 





THE FIGHTING CHEYENNES 


By George Bird Grinnell. With maps. $3.50 net 





FRENCH MEMORIES OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA 


By Charles H. Sherriil. Illustrated. $2.00 net 





SOCIALIZED GERMANY - 


By Frederic C. Howe. $1.50 net 





THE RECONCILIATION OF GOVERNMENT WITH LIBERTY 


By John W. Burgess. $2.50 net 





THROUGH COLLEGE ON NOTHING A YEAR 





By Christian Gauss. $1.00 net 
FELIX O’DAY 


A novel by F. Hopkinson Smith. Illustrated. $1.35 net 





THE FREELANDS 


A novel by John Galsworthy. $1.35 net 





THE HIGH PRIESTESS 


A novel by Robert Grant. $1.35 net 





WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN 


A novel by Gouverneur Morris. Illustrated. $1.35 net 





THE CROWN OF LIFE 


A novel by Gordon Arthur Smith. $1.35 net 





AUNT JANE 


A novel by Jennette Lee. $1.25 net 





THE REAL MAN 


A novel by Francis Lynde. Illustrated. $1.35 net 











“SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE” 


By Richard Harding Davis. Frontispiece in color. $1.00 net 








FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET 


Check the books desired and take to your 
bookseller or send direct to the publishers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 
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“THE GREATEST AMERICAN POETRY SINCE WHITMAN’S” 
Edgar Lee Masters’ Remarkable Book 


(The Eighth Edition Now Ready) 


SPOON RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY 


Mr. Masters’ book is considered by 
many to be the most striking and 
important contribution to American 
letters in recent years :— 





Anne Rutledge 





Out of me unworthy and unknown 

The vibrations of deathless music; 

“With malice toward none, with 
charity for ail,” 

Out of me the forgiveness of mil- 
lions towards millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 

Shining with justice and truth, 

l am Anne Rutledge who sleep be- 
neath these weeds, 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 


—From Spoon River ANTHOLOGY. 











“An American Comedie Humaine brings more characters into its 
pages than any American novel. Takes its place among the 
masterpieces which are not of a time or a locality.”—Boston Transcript. 

“A work splendid in observation, marvelous in the artistry of ex- 
clusion yet of democratic inclusiveness, piercingly analytic of charac- 
ter, of plastic ‘fictility of handling, sympathetic underneath irony, hu- 
morous, pathetic, tragic, comic, particular yet universal—a Comedie 
Humaine—a creation of a whole community of personalities.”—Wul- 
liam Marion Reedy. 


“We find a strange impressiveness, akin to greatness in the ‘Spoon 
River Anthology’ of Edgar Lee Masters. It is a book which, 
whether one likes it or not, one must respect.”—The New Republic. 

“Mr. Masters speaks with a new and authentic voice. It is an 
illuminating piece of work, and an unforgettable one.”—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 

“The natural child of Walt Whitman the only poet with 
true Americanism in his bones.”—New York Times. 


Cloth, $1.25 Leather, $1.50 


THE NEW POETRY—— 


The latest work of the new poets now in beauti- 
ful leather bindings, suitable for presentation 


By Edgar Lee Masters By Thomas Walsh 
Spoon River Anthology. The Pilgrim Kings and Other 


By John Masefield Poems. 
y Jo asefie : 
The Story of a Roundhouse. By Lincoln Colcord 


The Faithful. Vision of War. 
The Tragedy of Pompey the Great. | By Amy Lowell 
Philip the King and Other Poems. Sword Blades and Poppy Seed. 


A Mainsail Haul. P 
The Daffodil Fields. By John G. Neihardt 
The Song of Hugh Glass, 


The Everlasting Mercy. 
By Rabindranath Tagore 








Salt Water Ballads. 
By Sara Teasdale Chitra. 


: The Crescent Moon. 
h 
Rivers to the Sea. The Gardner. 
By Vachel Lindsay Gitanjali. 
The Congo and Other Poems. 


The King of the Dark Chamber. 
? Songs of Kabir. 
By Fannie Stearns Davis ; 





Sadhana. 
Crack O’ Dawn. The Post Office. 
By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson By Alfred Noyes 
Fires. Poems. 
a Each Volume, Gilt Top, Leather, $1.50 





Ask at the Bookstore to see these volumes in the leather bindings 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 



































of the “Co-Citizens Foundation Fund” 
could have swung a state-wide election 
so sweepingly in favor of Equal Suf- 
frage. The women are as despotic as 
the boss they dethrone, albeit theirs is 
a benevolent despotism, and distinctly 
for the good of the community; the 
fact that the Board held the whip over 
the male citizens because of certain 
mortgages and notes inherited under 
the will of Sarah H. Moseley, should 
have had no political significance what- 
ever; that it did, and why, and the re- 
sults are told by Mrs. Harris in a vein 
of rollicking humor. The women of Jor- 
dantown fight for the cause of equal 
suffrage, up to the moment of election, 
with all the fire and energy and craft 
their by no means despicable ingenuity 
can suggest, and then, when election 
day dawns, one and all betake them- 
selves to an orgy of housecleaning! 
Whether the act was symbolic of puri- 


fied politics, or a mere outlet for over- 


strained nerves, we are not told. The 
Co-Citizens is full of surprizes and ir- 
radiated by a gay humor, as well as by 
stray shafts of satire touching men and 
women with trickscy impartiality. 

Eltham House, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, is the story of a man and woman 
who had snatched their marriage out 
of the reluctant hands of English law 
and who had to pay the price of their 
audacity. Neither rank nor wealth, nor 
beauty could secure them the political 
and social position they coveted. Mrs. 
Ward intimates that English stand- 
ards of conduct have changed since the 
days of Holland House, at least, so far 
as the man is concerned. The woman 
was ostracized then and she is ostra- 
cized now, but Lord Holland in 1796 
could and did go anywhere and hold 
any office he wished. The heroine has 
our sympathy, unwilling at first per- 
haps, because Caroline Wing is really 
so unhappy under her defiant air of 
felicity. We see in her a woman greatly 
daring, greatly sinning, but full of 
courage and passion and _ penitence. 
She plunges straight against the moral 
law, and is bewildered by the resulting 
bruises; but she always carries herself 
with high courage. Lord Wing is great- 
ly her inferior, altho a brilliant figure. 
Of course there are Prime Ministers 
and Whips and political persons of 
various degrees, but the tragic figure of 
Caroline stands out among them all, a 
genuine and noble woman, bitterly 
learning to respect the law which has 
broken her. Eltham House has dram- 
atic power. 

Time was when Maurice Hewlett 
wrote of woodland wars and medieval 
knights and red-haired ladies, as unreal 
as the figures in aged tapestry. The 
woven colors were rich and dark and 
the dimly-discerned pictures fantastic 
and wavering. Then he wrote of Sen- 
house and Sanchia in a more modern 
setting with almost as fantastic an ef- 
fect. The Little Iliad, Mr. ‘Hewlett’s 
latest novel, is in yet another mood, 
and a most delightful one. It might 
quite as fitly have been named The 
Seven Against Thebes, as we have 
seven heroes in love with the same lady 
and the quest is pursued with a high- 
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hearted devotion worthy of such a hep- 
tagon. But, in spite of the ominous 
title, the story.is not of war; on the 
contrary, it is full of humor and of 
pure human nature. These men and 
women are real, and three dimensioned. 
The Little Iliad is charming and most 
lightly and gracefully told. 

The dry bones of the history of the 
landing and first struggles of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, which might be 
given in a score or two of pages from 
all the historical data accessible, have 
been developed into a story beginning 
with the migration of the Separatists 
to Holland and covering the first two 
or three years of the little colony in 
Plymouth. The title, The Founding of 
a Nation, is justified, for our great na- 
tion in its political principles, its de- 
mocracy and its moral and religious 
life, is founded not on the settlement at 
Jamestown, nor on the Dutch settle- 
ment at Manhattan, nor on the mer- 
chant colonies of northern New Eng- 
land, but on the loftier purposes of the 
Plymouth Pilgrims and the kindred 
spirits that in 1630 and 1634 settled in 
Salem and Boston. A _ happy in- 
tuition made the author put the 
story into the mouth of a Royal- 
ist gentleman who, despising the 
Puritan party and principles, has 
been obliged to flee suddenly from Eng- 
land on account of an affair of honor, 
and by the aid of the captain of the 
vessel takes refuge on the “Mayflower.” 
Slowly he becomes acquainted with the 
Pilgrims, begins to admire their cour- 
age and patience, and on landing throws 
in his lot with them for a season, yet 
not as one of them but as an occasional 
sympathetic helper. By the romance 
the reader gets un intimate acquaint- 
ance with the chief characters of the 
story and especially a lively sense of 
the sufferings which they endured dur- 
ing that first winter of the Great Death. 


Felix O’Day, by F. Hopkinson Smith. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. The Co-Citizens, by 
Corra Harris. Doubl:day, Page Co. $1. 
Eltham House, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Hearst’s International Library. $1.85. The Lit- 
tle Iliad, by Maurice Hewlett. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.35. The Founding of a 
Nation, by Frank M. Gregg. Cleveland: Arthur 
H. Clark Co. 2 vols. $7.50. 


A STOCK STORY 
Making Money, by Owen Johnson, is a 
story of how not to do it, especially in 
Wall Street. It is the same sort of setting 
as The Sixty-First Second—a similar king 
of high finance manipulates both the mar- 
ket and the plot until a climactic crash 
reveals his noble character at the expense 
of his fortune, and incidentally flings the 
heroine into the right man’s arms. 
Stokes. $1.85. 
GOODNESS WILL OUT 
A dancer with the soul of an artist, who 
should nevertheless have been born to a 
heritage of sun-bonnet and gingham apron, 
ls not a common product of the Big City. 
But Elizabeth Cooper makes Nancy Lane 
quite convincing and her struggles in Liv- 
ing Up to Billy, the small nephew, told in 
ters to the’ sister who had been “pinched 
put away for two years,” show pluck 
and pathos. 
Stokes. $1. 
BACON’S REBELLION ADORNED WITH SEN- 
TIMENT 
No adventurous feminist could ask for 
More thrills than were the lot of A Maid 
Old Virginia. There is a romance 
in the k, but plenty to make up for 
this old time touch which William Sage in- 
upon, in the excitement of masquerad- 
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The Drama of 365 Days 


By HALL CAINE. $1.00 net, 


“An extremely vivid and arresting series of short papers 
on salient features and dominant personalities of the first 
year of war. The author shows a burning sense of 
the historic and human drama, and a just and profound 
grasp of the principles and passions involved.” 

NEW YORK TIMES. 

“Tt takes the hand of a romancer like Hall Caine to put 
a paper the mental impressions and spiritual inspirations 
of a tremendous international cataclysm like the pending 
conflict in Europe. . . . The distinguished Manxman plays 
upon all strings and sounds all chords of human sentiment. 

othing like it has been committed to print on either side. 
. . . This story . . . rings like a trumpet blast.”— 
PHILA. NORTH AMERICAN. 


Under The Red Cross Flag 4{'ore*"4 


By MABEL T. BOARDMAN, Chairman, National Re- 
lief Board, American Red Cross, Foreword by PRESI- 
DENT WOODROW WILSON. Illustrated. $1.50. 
This work, the official book of the Red Cross, is of fas- 
cinating human interest and is the only complete historical 
work upon the subject. 


The Civilization of Babylonia 
and Assyria | 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr. 170 Iliustrations. Net 
00. 


The only book on the subject treating of the entire civili- 
zation of these ancient nations—languages, laws, religions, 
customs, buildings, etc.—other books have treated only par- 
tial phases of the subject. 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Illustrated in color, doubletone and line. Net, $5.00. 
Uniform in style and size with ‘‘The Curious Lore of 
Precious Stones.” 

The new volume gives much unique and interesting in- 
formation especially relative to the magical power which 
precious stones have been supposed to exert over individuals 
and events during past ages. 


Historic Virginia Homes and Churches 


By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Jr. 316 illustrations, 

and a photogravure frontispiece. Net, $7.50. Half 

morocco. Wet, $12.50. A Limited Edition Printed 
from Type. Uniform with the Pennell’s “Our Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

The most important work on any State yet published in 
this country. It describes practically all the houses of his- 
toric interest in Virginia, gives illustrations of most of them, 
as well as the churches most likely to engage attention. 


Lippincott’s Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology 
Thoroughly Revised Edition 


The great strides that have taken place in every field of 
human activity during the past few years demanded a new 
edition of this magnificent work, which for years has been 
standard. The thorough revision includes notice of the 
leading characters of the Great War. The book has been 
prepared to suit every taste and need. 

One volume sheep, $10 net; half morocco, $12.50; 2 
volumes, buckram, $15.00 net; half russia, $17.50; half 
morocco, $20.00. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Heidi, Johanna Spyri, translated by Elisabeth P. Stork. 
This is the new Stories Att Cui_pren Love volume. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 


Dan Beard’s American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butterflies and 


eetles, with over 300 illustrations. * $2.00 net. 


Gold Seekers of °49, by Edwin L. Sabin. Jllustrated. This 
is the seventh story in the Trai Brazers Series. $1.25 


net, 

The Boy Scouts of Snow-Shoe Lodge, by Rupert Sargent 
Holland. It’s full of winter sports and experiences. 
$1.25 net. 


Winona of the Camp Fire, by Margaret Widdemer, author 
ot “The Rose Garden Husband.” Camp Fire Girls’ 
tun and adventure. $1.25 net. 


An Immediate Success 


The 
Little Iliad 


German, page, French Russian, 
Italian and all other sympathizers 
will enjoy and recommend this great 
novel by 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


Frontispiece. $1.35 met, 
HIGHLY PRAISED BY ALL 





“TIrresistibly appealing.” 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
“Bound to be a success.” 
—PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER. 
“A a original plot.” 
—CHICAGO HERALD. 
_ “An unexpected gayly Ironic end- 
ing.” —N. Y. TIMES. 
“A sheer delight from the first 
page to the last.’ 
—PHILA, PRESS. 
“There is matter for a dozen ro- 
mances in the profuse flow 
of incident coursing through this 
‘Little Iliad.’ ” 
—PHILA. NORTH AMER. 
“Hewlett remembers to laugh at 
himself when he’s been fine and 
furious. I recommend it to dis- 
criminating readers of whimsical, 
subtle, and accomplished fiction.” 
—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


Other Good Fiction 


The Man From the Bitter 
Roots 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART. II. 
lustrated in color. $1.25 net. 

It is better than ‘“Me-Smith.” 
You'll enjoy the funny wise sayings 
of Uncle Billy, and the weird char- 
acters of Hinds’ Hotel—a_ tense 
eagerness will hold you throughout 
every scene in this story of the 
powerful, quiet, competent Bruce 


Burt. 
A Man’s Hearth 


By ELEANOR INGRAM. _Iilus- 
trated in color. $1.25 net, 
“From the Car Behind” was apt- 

ly termed “one continuous joy-ride,” 

and it was a big success. “‘A Man’s 

Hearth” has all the former story’s 

vim and go, and also a heart interest 

that gives it a wider appeal. 


The Obsession of Victoria 


Gracen 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 
LUTZ. Illustrated in color. $1.25 
net, 


Another fine, big, -E 
c 





stic story 
the author o Michael,” 


“The Best Man,” etc. 


Heart’s Content 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, 
Illustrated in color and decorated. 
$1.50 net, 

Romance and plenty of it; fun and 
plenty of it; a happy man who.“starts 
things” and who at the end makes a 
woman happy, too. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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REVELL’S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

















Author of ‘‘On the Trail of 
the Immigrant” 


EDWARD A. STEINER 





Introducing the 
American Spirit 


“A big heart and a 
sense of humor” are 
qualities much in evi- 
dence in Steiner’s new 
book. In “showing off” 
America to an _ old 
world companion he 
hits upon the real dom- 
inating America spirit 
and sees “ourselves as 
others see us.” 

Net $1.00. 


PROF. HUGH BLACK 


The New World 


“The old order 
changeth, bringing in 
the new.” Toa review 
of our changing world 
— religious, scientific, 
social — Hugh Black 
brings that interpreta- 
tive skill and keen in- 
sight which  distin- 
guishes all his writings 
and thinking. Net $1.00. 


NEWELL DWIGHT 
HILLIS, D.D. 


Studies of the 
Great War 


What Each Nation Has 
at Stake. 

“It would be hard to 
find a more complete 
summation of the facts 
of the history, progress 
and present position of 
all the nations  in- 
volved.”—Continent. 


Cloth, $1.20 net. 














Alaska Days with John Muir 


S. HALL YOUNG, D.D. 


“T can see only one fault with the book; it is 
far top short. I should love to read such a book 
as big as the dictionary.”—Gene Stratton-Porter, 
Author of “The Girl of the Limberlost.” Illus- 
trated, net $1.00. 


A Baby of the Frontier 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Author of “The Little Angel of Canyon Creek.” 
“The very spirit of the pioneer West—as good 
as anything done by the late Capt. King. One of 
the best adventure tales in a long time.”—Albany 
Argus. Wllustrated, net $1.25. 


Hal o’ the Ironsides 
A Story of the Days of Cromwell 


S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of “Silver Sand,” Ete. 


“A  swift-moving, colorful tale, dominated 
throughout by the imposing figure of Cromwell. 
It is alive with the jingling of bridles and the 
clash of steel.”"—N. Y. Times Review. Illustrated, 
net $1.25. 


A Maid of Old Virginia 


WILLIAM SAGE 
Author of “Robert Tournay,” Etc. 


A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion. 


A fascinating story of early days of the Old 
Dominion during the Colony’s revolt against op- 
pression, intermingled with Indian warfare. “Mr. 
Sage has given historical romance a new lease of 
life.”"—Nashville American. Illustrated, net $1.25. 


When My Ship Comes Home 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
Author of “Everybody's Lonesome.” 


The latest of Miss Laughlin’s stories well sus- 
tains her reputation for originality and refresh- 
ment. None of her previous works excel in 
quaintness or charm this narrative of the two 
“argosies,” which eventually make safe har- 
bor. Illustrated, net $1.00. 


Send for New List of Fall Books, free to any address 





Fleming H. Revell Company, 125 no. watezn, ‘chicago 
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HISTORY TEACHERS 


Send for a free copy of an address delivered before the Histori- 
cal Association of Middle States and Maryland at their New 
York Conference, by Harold F. Biddle. M A., Head of the Department of History, Plainfield High 


School, Plainfield, New Jersey. It is called: 


“HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY” 


It is free to teachers. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 





ing as a mere man; in hair-breadth es- 
capes; and in battles not only of man and 
man, but of woman’s wit against mascu- 
line force. 

Revell. $1.25. 


A CAPABLE WOMAN 
The alert, confident, and successful busi- 
ness woman of Edna Ferber’s former vol- 
umes is carried a little further on in her 
eminently practical and useful life in Emma 
McChesney & Co. Emma is a _ thoroly 
wholesome and likable person in addition 
to being a phenomenally efficient one. 
Stokes. $1. 


A BENEVOLENT ROD OF IRON 

Telling the tale of Aunt Jane was ap- 
parently for Jeannette Lee just an effort- 
less brushing of a few characters and in- 
cidents into story form. It is yet another 
of those favorite romances of the nurse and 
the millionaire, but Jane herself does not 
compare in quaintness with those friendly 
_ in A Taste of Apples and Uncle Witl- 
vam, 


Scribner’s. $1.25. 


SHORT AND “SNAPPY” STORIES 
Perhaps it was the example of Professor 
Baker’s well-known course, perhaps merely 
the enthusiasm of literary creation that 
led to the publication of Made to Order, a 
collection of Harvard class-room short 
stories chosen -by the instructor, Howard 
Maynardier. Some are amusing, one or 
two are clever, and most of them have 
well-oiled thrills that show that the stu- 
dent authors were less afraid of unreality 
than of dulness. 
New York: Lloyd Adams Noble. $1.25. 
A JESUIT’S DREAM 
In a whirl of incident that is fairly 
breathless, EX. Anson More rushes _ his 
story, A Vision of Empire, with constant- 
ly shifting scene, from the siege of Lille 
to the New World and into the midst of 
the Canadian Indians. Thru it all 
moves the striking figure of Philippe. de 
Belliére, his footsteps dogged by misfor- 
tune, thwarted alike in love and ambition 
and coming to the end with body twisted 
and tortured by the people of his vision 
and with mind tormented by failure. 
Boston: Badger. $1.36. 


ON THE BEAU CHEVAL 
Gilbert Parker’s new romance, The 
Money Master, has the curiously old-world 
atmosphere of French-Canadian life; mod- 
ern in time but ancient in setting. The 
general clerk of the court, the wise judge, 
the saintly Pére Lancon, and the habitant 
philosopher, Jean Jacques Barbille, might 
have stepped from the pages of some seven- 
teenth century French romancer. The 
friendships of these men and the loves and 
sorrows of one of them, painted in rich 
colors, make this tale unusual and pathetic. 
Harper. $1.35, 


A HATEFUL INHERITANCE 

Mr. Harben’s latest novel of Georgia 
folk, The Inner Law, pictures the effect of 
heredity with grim realism. No Greek 
drama of destiny could be more relentless 
than the evil inheritunce of the Crofton 
family. Its sudden recrudescence in a fine, 
well bred, scholarly young man is shock- 
ing. But the slow redemption of the man 
by the working of the inner law of the un- 
satisfied spirit is wrought out with skill 
and an honest purpose to serve the cause 
of the loftiest morality. 


Harper. $1.35. 


A FAIRY STORY FOR GROWN-UPS 

The latest novel from Hugh Walpole’s 
tireless typewriter keys The Golden Scare- 
crow comes as a surprize to readers 0 
“Fortitude” and “The Prelude to Adven- 
ture.” It is frankly fanciful and tender. 
The world as it looks to little children be- 
fore the wonder has died out of their eyes; 
and while they can still see the “Friend 
who helps the babies grow used to the 
“big, blooming, buzzing, confusion” about 
them, has a charm which we recogn 
when we get this peep into it. 

Doran. $1.26. 
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PEAKING of the development of 

the Lyceum and Chautauqua move- 

ment in which he has been a con- 
structive factor for twenty-five years, 
Mr. Arthur C. Coit, president of the 
Coit Bureau, says: 


We believe that our avoidance of the 
shoals in a quarter of a century of lyceum 
management has been due to our stedfast 
determination to make the lyceum a dis- 
tinctive enterprise—to keep it out of com- 
petition with vaudeville and kindred enter- 
tainment, and to make it the forum, in so 
far as our efforts could control it, thru 
which the messages of the biggest and best 
Americans should be given to the public, 
unsubsidized and untainted with commer- 
cialism. In recent years the great audiences 
drawn by the lyceum courses and Chautau- 
quas have been looked upon with jealous 
eyes by those anxious to promulgate the 
propaganda of special privilege, and to 
create public opinion for private purposes. 
Against the encroachments of that tend- 
ency, from whatever direction they have 
come, we have stood firm, believing that 
the preservation of the lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua platform as a free forum for the 
discussion of all reform measures looking 
toward the common good is a matter of 
far-reaching and vital import to the future 
welfare of the republic. 


Another manager, Charles F. Horner, 
of the Redpath-Horner Chautauqua 
Circuit, addressing a convention of his 
Chautauqua forces, says: 

I admit that I do not agree with all 
Chautauqua managers. I have never yet 
found on my program a place for one who 
gained his reputation by some sensational 
exploit. But as a whole, I maintain that 
the offerings of the Chautauqua platform 


have been above reproach. That the Chau-, 


tauqua is a sensational, hair-raising, cheap 
advertising, carnival-thriller proposition, 
is most interesting and useful for para- 
graphers of metropolitan papers, but has 
no foundation in fact. 

There are scores of American men, pos- 
sibly foreign to “Who’s Who” and the city 
newspaper morgues, but yet whose names 
are household words in thousands of Amer- 
lean communities. 

Tho derided by the press, the Chautau- 
qua has found fruitage in American man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Where the people have been divided into 
factions and torn by dissensions in politics 
and religion, here is an institution that is 
the medium of the freest speech of America, 
claiming as its own men of all parties— 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 

Is it nothing that we have here an in- 
stitution that, so far as I know, has not 

n subsidized to the slightest extent save 

y the cause of humanity, and which in the 
face of tremendous temptations has wield- 

the powerful hand of neutrality, content 
to deal in principles of life and the inspira- 
tion that makes better lives? 








Once a Chautauquan always a Chau- 
tauquan, is true of the Mitchell Circle 
of Blue Earth, Minn., which was or- 
ganized in 1883 and has held regular 
meetings ever since, 





By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Lampson Professor of English, Yale 


BROWNING, How to Know Him 


A lucid introduction and an_ inspirational 
guidebook to Browning. Dr. Phelps lets Brown- 
ing speak for himself and, as a delightful in- 
terpreter, brings out his whole meaning. 

Frontispiece, Large 12mo, Cloth, Index, 

Price $1.25. net, 


NOTABLE APPRECIATIONS 


By BLISS PERRY 
Professor of English, Harvard 
CARLYLE, How to Know Him 

Professor Perry surveys Carlyle’s life and 
work, makes his meaning and message clear, 
and points out his significance to Americans in 
these stirring times, 

Frontispiece. Large 12mo, Cloth, Index, 

Price $1.25 net, 











BY WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 
NATURAL EDUCATION 


An interesting presentation of the methods 
of teaching by play used by Mrs. Stoner in 
the education of her daughter, Winifred, who, 
as a child, has attracted attention everywhere 
because of her remarkable development, men- 
tally and physically. 

Price $1.00 net, 


BY ARTHUR HOLMES 
Dean, Pennsylvania State College 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Written in popular style out of great scien- 
tific knowledge, to help those who are striving 
to help slow boys and girls and reclaim the 
mentally arrested. Discusses the causes and 
determination of backwardness, and practical 
methods of treatment in home and school, 

Price $1.00 net, 


BY MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 
President of National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association 


THE WAYWARD CHILD 
Mrs. Schoff has investigated the cases of 
thousands of children and from this deep basis 
of practical knowledge has written this message 
to parents to help children to a better chance 
for useful and successful lives. 
Price $1.00 net, 


BY EDGAR JAMES SWIFT 
Author of Mind in the Making, etc. 


LEARNING BY DOING. 

A book written to take hard and fast rules 
out of child-training and give each child a glad, 
good chance for the free, individual develop- 
ment of his native talent, his best inducement. 

Price $1.00 net, 


BY MARY G. HOOD, M. D., 
For Girls and the Mothers of Girls 


“A marvelous and valuable work;.a compend 
of all that the mother should teach her girl as a 
sacred duty. I should like to put it in every 
home, to be studied seriously and reverently by 
mother and daughter.”—Marion Harland. 

Illustrated. 
Price $1.00 net, 


BY GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 
FATHERS AND MOTHERS 


A book written not so much to remind par- 
ents of their responsibilities and obligations— 
though these are not lost sight of—as to inspire 
them with the beauty and privilege of trainin 
their children to be noble and useful men an 
women, a joy to themselves and the world. 

With frontispiece. Price 75 cents net. 

















BOOKS FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


The publishers will send on approval any of the above books to any reader of this magazine 


BY MICHAEL F. GUYER 
Professor of Zoology, University of Wisconsin 
BEING WELL-BORN 


_An authoritative presentation of present-day 

views regarding the réle of heredity in our life. 

This volume treats helpfully the problems of 

eugenics which are engaging attention today. 
Price $1.00 net, 


BY WILLIAM HEALY 
Director Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, 
Chicago 


HONESTY 


A study of the various causes of stealing and 
proshen remedies which can be applied in 
nome, school and community. 

Price $1.00 net, 


BY E. A. KIRKPATRICK 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
THE USE OF MONEY 


Sound advice to parents and educators on 
teaching children how to save, how to spend, 
and how to equip themselves for business and 
the conduct of household affairs. 

Price $1.00 net, 


BY IRVING KING 


Assistant Professor of Education, University 
of Iowa 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


_Professor King undertakes in this book to 
give the parent the best modern knowledge of 
the “teen age,” the all-important age of adoles- 
cence—the approved vocals of scientific study 
and experiment. Price $1.00 net. 


BY WILLIAM A. COOK 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of 
Colorado, and . V. O'SHEA, Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, 


THE CHILD AND HIS SPELLING 


Knowing how to a is a business asset and 
a social necessity. earning how to spell is a 
difficult matter. These authors have investi- 
gated the whole spelling question, devised a 
method that is simple and scientific, and made 
a list of all the words the average American 
uses and need know. Price $1.00 net. 


BY FRANCIS TWEDDELL, M.D. 
HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE BABY 


Brief, concise and authoritative manual, giv 
ing most approved principles and practice in 
the care, nursing, artificial feeding, common 
diseases and digestive disorders of children. 

. L. A. Booklist. New edition completely 

rewritten, 
Price 75 cents net. 


























Miss Charity Dye, widely known for her 
made a careful study of the entire collection 
poems that will most appeal to children. Th 
reflection, of philosophy, of patriotism, of des 
With frontispiece in color by Ethel Franklin 
Cloth, 60 cents net, 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S NEW BOOK 
THE RILEY READER 


unusual work in the teaching of English, has 
of Riley’s poetry, and has chosen from it those 
ere is a delightful variety, including poems of 
cription, of tender home feeling. 

Betts, and many illustrations by Will Vawter. 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Invite inspection of the latest novelties in 


FUR 
COATS, EVENING WRAPS, SCARFS and MUFFS 


126 West 42nd Street 
|TNEW YORKT[E. 


























Pocono Manor 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,”’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 














‘ SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc 
ture, and welling of eo eaves aoe by Dr. 4. 
wel diter ’e Magazine. 
— eatalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. Mass. 


Dr. Escnwein 305, Springfield, 


MT 


| 
4 


MT 





eu. 


F. A. Ringler Co. | 


DESIGNING 
PHOTO - ENGRAVIN 
> AND ELECTROTYPIN 


INU 


NL 


G 
G 





21 and 23 Barclay Street to 
26 and 28 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


i000 
The University of Southern Minnesota °*"s ‘° 


ates of Recognized Colleges work leading to advanced degrees 
either in residence or ‘in absentia.’’ High School subjects 
also offered by correspondence. Address 

WM. W. MEINERS, Ph.D., Dean, Austin, Minn. 
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PEBBLES 


Teacher—“What lessons do we learn - 
from the attack on the Dardanelles?’ 

Scholar—“That a _ strait beats three 
kings, dad says.”—Judge. 


A group of ice-houses went up in flames 
récently and, according to a newspaper re- 
port, “twelve hundred tons of ice were re- 
duced to ashes.”—Boston Transcript. 


A court has gravely held that babies 
have the right to cry. Just how would the 
court have gone about enforcing a con- 
trary verdict?—New York Evening Sun. 


The young man was disconsolate. “TI 
asked her if I could see her home,” said 


e. 
“Why certainly,” she answered, “I will 
send you a picture of it.”—The Advance. 


“TI object,” says President Wilson, “to 
rg a horse in a frock coat and silk 
” 

Horses are like men. Very few of them 
look well in silk hats—New York Even- 
ing Sun. 


“Eat less,” admonishes Henry Ford, 
who seems to have succeeded Andy Car- 
negie as adviser-general to the universe, 
But it will be noted that Henry does not 
add the rest of the prescription—‘“and 
walk more.”’—Boston Transcript. 


An Irish vicar, having advertised for an 
organist, received the following reply: 

“Dear Sir: I noticed you have a va- 
ecancy for an organist and music teacher, 
either lady or gentleman. Having been both 
for several years, I beg to offer you my 
services,’—The Argonaut. 


“T weep for France,” the Kaiser said; 
“I deeply sympathize.” 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Shells of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 
—Brooklyn Daily Hagle. 


The women didn’t vote in Sodom and Go- 
morrah— 
No suffrage rights had they; 
And—this ought to fill the anti-suffs with 
horrah— 
Where are them towns today? 
—New York Tribune. 


“And what do you do at your Shake- 
speare Club?” 

“Oh, we discuss Shakespeare.” 

“Seems rather ad 

“While we play bridge, of course,” the 
other lady hurriedly explained.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 





A small boy who was sitting next to a 
very haughty lady in a crowded omnibus 
kept on sniffing in a most annoying man- 
ner. At last the lady could bear it no longer 
and turned to the lad. “Boy, have you got 
a handkerchief?” she demanded. The small 
boy looked at her for a few seconds, and 
then, in a dignified tone, came the answer: 
“Yes, I ’ave, but I don’t lend it to strang- 
ers.”—Live News. 


In a Western town the attorney for the 
gas company was making a popular ad- 
dress. 

“Think of the good the gas company 
has done!” he cried. “If I were permitted 
a pun, I would say, in the words of the 
immortal poet, ‘Honor the Light Bri- 
gade!’” 

Whereupon a shrill voice came from the 


” 


rear: “Oh, what a charge they made’ 


A lady took her ten-year-old, red-haired, 
freckled son inside the fortune tellers 
tent. The woman of wisdom bent over the 
crystal ball. — 

“Your son will be a very distinguish 
man if he lives long enough!” she mur 


mured in deep, mysterious tones. 4 
“Oh, how: nice,” gushed the prow 
mother. “And what will he be distim 


ished for?” 
oor old age,” replied the fortune teller 
slowly.—Current Opinion. 
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EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 


—— LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS —— 
A New Series of Books on Popular Philosophy 


By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, 
Yale University. 4 volumes, sold separately. Crown 8vo. Each, $1.50 net. 

WHAT CAN I KNOW? An Inquiry into Truth, its Nature, The Means of its Attainment, 
and its Relations to the Practical Life, 

WHAT OUGHT I TO DO? An Inquiry into the Nature and Kinds of Virtue and into the 
Sanctions, Aims, and Values of the Moral Life. , 


WHAT SHOULD I BELIEVE? An Inquiry into the Nature, Grounds and Value of the 
Faiths of Science, Society, Morals and Religion. 





INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 




















165. Mrs. A. M. P., New Jersey. “Can dish- 
washing be made a pleasant and profitable occu- 
pation? If so, tell us how, quick! A million 
housewives and housemaids want to know.’’ 

Any occupation is made both pleasant 
and profitable by the amount of improve- 
ment you put in it. Among the means to 
serve you are the electric dish washer (if 
your family is large) ; the wire basket or 
rack for drying dishes, eliminating the 
towel, and substituting evaporation—the 
sanitary method; the use of paper dishes 
to the largest possible extent, obviating 
washing altogether; and the adoption of 
the wheel tray carrier, on which all 
dishes are piled from the table and 
wheeled to the kitchen in one trip. Such 
devices should economize your strength 
and time at least a half; then if you reduce 
the number of dining utensils to those of 
need and not of etiquet you will omit 
so many forks and spoons and side dishes 
that the remainder will seem a small hand- 
ful. 

166. Prof. W. H. N., Ohio. “Should a boy of 
sixteen be sent to college or put into business, 
when the father wishes the former and the boy 
the latter? The son hates books, and yet his 
family are determined to give him a college edu- 
eation. I often have cases like this to meet, and 
am puzzled for a solution of the problem.” 

Why not select a college that has a 
business department, industrial or com- 
mercial, then so combine the studies of the 
youth as to gratify both his parents and 
himself? Are you familiar with the new 
shop-school plan now being tried in New 
York and other cities, whereby a student 
alternates book recitation with business 
employment or trade apprenticeship? 
Many boys who seem to hate. books, hate 
only the mental congestion of theory, pe- 
danticism and inaction. Line the book up 
with the boy’s progress and the worst 
student may become the best. 


167. Mr. J. H. G., Arkansas. ‘“‘“How can I be- 
come an efficient farmer?” 

The answer to this question would fill 
a library. All we can do here is to start 
your investigations. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture issues a monthly bulletin 
(free on request), giving a list of current 
publications on various branches of farm 
life and system. The issues I have before 
me, for example, contain such titles as 
these: Domestic, Educational and Eco- 
nomic Needs of Farm Women; Codépera- 
tive Organization Business Methods; De- 
murrage Information; The Home_ Gar- 
den; The Agricultural Outlook; Energy 
Values of Feeding Stuffs for Cattle; and 
80 forth. Apply for this bulletin. 

Investigate also the Farm Efficiency 
Bureau, 320 Fifth avenue, New York; 
the Farm Service Bureau, 503 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York; and the Associated Farm 
Papers, 200 Fifth avenue, New York. The 
editor of your largest county paper should 
know of the best organizations of farm- 
ers in your section, by whose aid you 
could learn. of modern methods. 


168. Miss R. L., Connecticut. ‘Is charcoal an 
aid to digestion? What is your opinion of pre- 
ited foods, also of pepsin compounds? All of 
have been recommended, in a case of low 
wg vitality, which medicines have not 


Charcoal may relieve temporarily cer- 
tain kinds of indigestion, but should not 
taken habitually. The best form is prob- 
ably that contained in whole wheat toast 
 zwieback, freshly crisped to the point 


York Sun. 


. . . 
The Light Within 
A Study of the Holy Spirit 
By Charles Lewis Slattery, Rector of Grace 

Church in New York. Crown 8vo, $2.00 

net, 

In this book Dr. Slattery describes the 
rowth of the human understanding of the 
fioly Spat, first through ~- Old estament 
times, then through the first century, with 
special emphasis upon Christ’s teachings, the 
Day of Pentecost, St. Paul’s Epistles and the 
point of view of the Fourth Gospel. Inci- 
dentally this study bears traces of the great 
European War, which had begun before the 
book was published and which demanded of 
the writer a searching justification of his 
faith in an immanent and unfaltering Divine 
Leadership, 


Cuba, Old and New 


By A. G. Robinson, author of “Cuba and 
the Intervention,” etc. With numerous 
Half-tone Illustrations. Small 8vo. $1.75 net. 
This is a popular account of Cuba, old 

and new, by a writer who has spent a great 

deal of time in the Island and has had for 
many years exceptional opportunities for fa- 
miliarizing himself with the progress of 
events as well as with the people and the 


land. 
A Surgeon in Khaki 


By A. A. Martin. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 

Dr. Martin was attached to one of the 
Field Ambulances, and did his share of its 
work at the battles of the Marne and the 
Aisne, and afterwards in Flanders. 

Although it is written by a surgeon, and 
contains one or two chapters on the profes- 


WHAT MAY I HOPE? An Inquiry into the Sources and Reasonableness of the Hopes of 
Humanity, Especially the Social and Religious, 


“A work of which Americans may be justly proud. Nothing could be more blessedly 
remote from the dry and unprofitable profundity of modern Teuton philosophy than these 
common sense formulations of the questions that occur and recur to every man’s mind, these 
travelling directions for the pilgrim between two darknesses. Nor, on the other hand, are 
they tinct with Bergsonian metaphysical romanticism or Maeterlinckish ‘mysticism.’ In a 
word, Prof. Ladd handles sensible questions in a sensible way, and sensible people will thank 
him for giving them a loaf when they ask for bread, instead of the Belgian block with 
which so many philosophers fool themselves and try to fool plain John Smith.” . 


Prospectus will be sent on application, 





.—New 


The Anvil of Chance. A Novel 


By Gerald Chittenden. With a Frontis- 

piece in Color by W. C. Rice. Crown 

8vo. $1.35 net, 

“Tt is : pleasant and well written story.” 
Sun, 


The Book of the Thin Red Line 


By Sir Henry Newbolt, author of “The 
Book of the Blue Sea.” With 8 Colored 
Plates and 38 Illustrations in Black-and- 
White by Stantey L. Woop, Crown 8vo. 
Gilt top. $1.50 net, 

A stirring book of true stories for boys. 
Besides adventures in travelling, shipwreck, 
tiger-shooting, hill-fighting, forced marches 
and retreats, the reader will hear of more 
than thirty battles in Holland, Spain, Af- 
granites, Pores, India, and America, The 
ast story is that of Stonewall Jackson, whose 
life fitly told would be an epic poem, and 
whose death is one of the greatest and most 
moving tragedies of war, 


In Mr. Knox’s Country 


By E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross, authors 
of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 
With 8 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. $1.35 net. 
“They are capital and enjoyable tales, 

Miss Somerville provides the illustrations, 

which are very good.”—N,. Y. Sun, 


Through a Dartmoor Window 
By Beatrice Chase, author of “The Heart of 
the Moor.” With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Pp. xii+272. $1.50 net. 
“American readers generally feel that th 
are fairly well acquainted with Dartmoor af- 
ter the many novels they have read with it 


as a Semprouns, but in this book they will 

find a new picture of the region, full 
of warm human interest, and done 
with genial friendly loving humor and 
imaginative appreciation.”—N. YsTimes 
Book Review. 


sional side of the campaign, this book 

is essentially for the general reader. 

It is written in a fresh, free style, ~ ® oC 
and one gets a vivid idea of the re- ° 
cent course of events. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 7=*/ 443-9 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 

















TEACHERS Use this coupon and learn how your 


school work may be made more interesting. 








(Ghats Go sonality desired. This will not place you under any obligation.) 


([) The Independent—A Living Weekly Text- ([] How to use The In ndent In The 
Book. his Brochure gives the experience of Teaching of English. his Brochure is of 
teachers who are using the Inde oe in con- special interest to teachers of Oral Composition, 
nection with subject mentioned below. Supplementary ey Public Speaking 

Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore Speaking and 





(_] How to use The Independent In The Oral Expression. 
Teaching of Civics. This Brochure is o 
oe Be 4 : How to The Independent In The 
special to teachers of Contemporary C] How tS? ustutory.. An address delivered 
History, Current Topics, Current Events, Cur- ‘ore the Historical Association of Middle 
rent History, Civil Government, Law and Eco- States, by H. F. Biddle, Head of History, 
nomics, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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and foreign. 


everywhere. 


may be made. Address inquiries 
Independent, New York. 


A 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry 


by mail to INFORMATION, The 
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Treatments are given under the direction of 
highly Radioactive. 


THE BATHS 


GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, 
AND LIVER, 
NERVOUS SYSTem, we Offer advantages unsurp 
Situated in a_ private 
exercise, Well-kept Go 





GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 


SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, 


three times as much as any other American Spring known. 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





The 


physicians, Two of ‘the Drinking Springs are 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 
of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 
THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 
or nearly 
For the treatment of RHEUMATISM, 


NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, 


KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE 


assed in this country or Europe. 


ark with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing i 
ff Course. Tennis Courts, : F 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 
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PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter 
and Early Spring. Now open. 


Apert A. Le Roy, Prop. 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
TAL S.N. CO. 


The Best Regular Services 
a! Full information from 


to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. ¥. 





PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 











MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 


peeerr Coon gay 
weresiar PRR, 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 Lt) Lid Lid 2.00 Lhd 3.00 Li Ld 
100 id Ld Ld 2.50 Li) 4.00 
io 0CU* ” "3.00t05.00° 450°" " 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 











SARATOGA SPRINGS MEDICAL SANITARIUM 





Qpen all the year. 
ighest gradeservice. H.E. BARIGHT, M.D 


All approved methods. 











We operate a special! plan of particular interest to | 
of organizing their own South American Touring Parties 


You can easily organize a party with our help. 


tour manager. Also tours 






and the Philippines. For 


particulars address 


D 
TOURS 305 South Rebecca St. 
J Pittsburgh, Pa. 





which the organ:zer secures his or her complete expenses 
F We 
make all arrangements and furnish 


SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR FREE 


ms capable 


by 


to 


Spain, the Riviera, Japan, Hawaii 


ude 


ept. I. 














ae GO TO 
BERMUDA 


Golf, Teas, Boating, Bathing, Cycing 
S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Twin Screws. 10,518 tons displace- 

ment. Submarine signals; wireless 

telegraph. Record trip 39 hours 20 

minutes. Fastest, newest and only 

Steamer landing ;assengers at the 

dock in Bermuda without transfer 
by tender. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” ‘and other 
steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 





For full information apply to ° 
Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway 
New York 


Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, New York 
Canada S. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or Any Ticket Agent 






































of burning. Some charcoal tablets are 
practically harmless. 

For a weak stomach predigested cereals 
are often valuable, provided means are 
used to tone up the stomach and enable it 
to digest natural foods. Such means include 
scientific gymnastics, deep breathing ex- 
ercizes, various hot and cold baths, out- 
side and inside; thoro mastication of the 
proper diet; occasional fasting, rightly 
supervised; and regular cultivation of a 
sane mental attitude. 

Pepsin, being taken from the stomach of 
a pig, does not appeal to us. The virtue of 
it seems to lie in the fact that there are 
worse things. 


169, Miss L. S., Illinois. “I am twenty-four 
years old, high school and normal school grad- 
uate, have taught for three years, but do not 
like teaching sufficiently well to continue. The 
only thing that appeals to me as being terribly 
interesting is advertising, but I am not clever 
enough for that. Can you help me to decide 
what to do? I know I am capable of getting 
more out of myself.”’ 

The fact that anything seems “terribly” 
interesting to you shows your possession 
of enthusiasm and imagination—two val- 
uable traits in the advertising expert. You 
do not need special brilliancy—the day of 
the merely “clever” advertising writer is 
past. You need truth, sincerity, versatility, 
adaptability, logic, tact, persuasiveness, 
brevity, analysis, memory, concentration, 
system—plus a technical knowledge of the 
business. A survey of the field may be had 
from the magazines Printer’s Ink, 12 


| West Thirty-first street, New York; Ad- 


vertising and Selling, 


J 95 Madison ave- 
nue,- New York; 


Editor and Publisher, 
World Building, New York; Standard 
Advertising, Chicago. The prospectus of 
the Course in Advertising by the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute, Astor place, New 
York, and that of the one by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, should give you hints 
on the _ possibilities. Cherington’s book, 
Advertising as a Business Force, might 
serve you well. You could start writing ad- 
vertisements for your local merchants, and 


soon demonstrate your fitness or unfit- 
ness. 
170. Mrs. G. H. A., Quebec. “I am very much 


interested in your Efficiency Department. You 
say energy is the most important bodily factor. 
I have energy but not strength. Our home has 
twelve large rooms, for my husband and my- 
self. Have fifty hens and make them pay. My 
husband is a carpenter, but too many carpenters 
here make our income very small. How can I 
obtain larger income and more strength?” 
Close up half your house, or rent rooms 
and hire a maid; why should two people, 
not millionaires, try to fill twelve rooms? 
Have you tried raising fancy poultry, at 
fancy prices, for breeding purposes? Now 
that parcel post rules admit eggs and other 
dairy and farm products, could not your 
husband, in spare time, build up a trite 
in nearby cities for eggs, chickens and the 
like? Or, if he should take up fine cabi- 
net work, as well as carpentry, would not 
your neighbors or dealers in adjacent 
towns buy furniture and bric-a-brac, hand 
made, from your husband? Two books 0 
possible value: W. Atkinson’s Mind 


and Body, and Elizabeth Towne’s New 
Thought in Home Life. 
171. Mrs. C. F., Pennsylvania. ‘What and 


where is the Housewives’ League? What means 
can you suggest which will help me to plan my 
budget? Our income is $2400; family, man, wife 
and three-year-old boy; rent $27. There must 
mismanagement somewhere, for by the most 
careful planning we can’t save an average of 
$20 per month. I scored 68 per cent on your 
Home Efficiency table, and am far from satis- 
fied. Where can I get the help I need?” ; 
The general aim of the Housewives 
League is to increase home efficiency by 
awakening the housewife to her power 
and responsibility as dispenser of the 
family income, for housing, _ clothing, 
feeding, and other items of the househol 
budget. Headquarters, 25 West Forty-filt 
street, New York. Write for particulars, 
also copy of the official magazine. Sev- 
eral books on home economics are now 
in press, a notable one being Mrs. Mary 
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The Brookfield School 


An open-air school for a 


small group of girls 


Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 

Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 


Directors : 


AIM 


To develop a sound mind and heart in 
a sound body. 

To make the girl capable, alert and 
womanly. 

To make her thorough. 

To make her reliable and resourceful. 

To make her likable and sincere. 

To teach her to think and act with in- 
telligence. 

To teach her how to study. 

To teach her how to use her mother 
tongue. 

To help her to find herself, and -there- 
fore 

To make her happy and useful. 


EQUIPMENT 


Colonial house—atmosphere of simplic- 
ity — open-air sleeping and dining 
porches — open-air school-room — un- 
stinted sunshine — gardens for all — 
space for play—woods and fields—ex- 
perienced understanding, motherly 
teachers. 


METHODS 


Individual and class instruction—close 
supervision of work —careful study 
of each girl’s nature—work made a 
joy — power of concentration devel- 
oped—intimate association with teach- 
ers—sports made a means of educa- 
tion—teaching by example rather than 
precept. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


An enriched high school course—gen- 
eral, special, and college preparatory 
—modern languages a part of daily 
life—Domestic Arts—Music—Gymnas- 
tics—foundations laid for culture. 


PLAY 


Tennis—basket-ball—tramping—coasting 
— skating — snow-shoeing — dancing — 
singing — games — story-telling — play- 
acting. 


References given and required. 


Conference with the Directors by appoint- 
ment only, 


Address 


MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School 
North Brookfield, Massachusetts 














Writing Photoplays and Stories 


Taught by well-known Editor-Author. Established 1910. High- 
est record of success. Unexcelled testimonials. Send for booklet. 
PHILLIPS SCHOOL, Box 21-1. 1777 Broadway, New York City, 


Complete Photoplay or Story ‘‘Market.” 10c each 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. S. 
Experts advice free, Want 


for girls or t ? Main- 
tained for all schools. rice AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1042 Times Bidg.. New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple, Chicago 











EARN BIG MONEY 
in spare time writing pbotoplays. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. We show you how. Expe- 
r ce or literary :bility unnecessary. Send for 
~-d a a — a prize 
. ago oto ayw 
Wx.2, ply ° right College, Box 





Pattison’s Domestic Engineering. Did you 
read the articles on “The Home Budget,” 
by Miss Helen Louise Johnson, in The In- 
dependent of March 29 and September 6, 
1915? The secretary of any local woman’s 
club belongi 5 to the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs should be able to sup- 
ply the data you need. Write also to the 

rincipal of the Domestic Science De- 
partment of your state university, and 
to the City Librarian of Pittsburgh. 


172. Mrs. C. W., New York City. “Is there 
any tribunal or institution by which a husband 
and wife contemplating divorce may be recon- 
ciled, or at least persuaded to keep the home to- 
gether until every means of agreement has been 
tried?” 

The Domestic Relations Court, 151 
East fFifty-seventh street, New York, 
should come the nearest to solving your 
problem of any public agency within our 
knowledge. 


173. Mr. W. R. H., Pennsylvania. “I am a 
stenographer, thirty years of age, with a keen 
ambition to write. Have had no success in the 
literary line; think I might do better in adver- 
tisement work. How should I begin. Please ad- 
vise me fully, so that I may make an adequate 
start.” 

Investigate the course offered by the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. Write Nautilus Publish- 
ing Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, and 
see if they have any remaining sets of the 
G. F. Lord Course in Advertising, at re- 
duced prices. Get a copy of Advertising 
and Selling Magazine, 95 Madison avenue, 
New York, and study it for ideas. Analyze 
newspaper advertisements, try to improve 
on them, submit your suggestions to the 
advertiser. Talk with the manager of the 
best advertising agency near you, form 
some connection if possible. And prepare 
trial advertisements for your own concern. 


174. Miss M. H. W., Pennsylvania. “Will you 
kindly tell me whether a young girl must be 
able to joke and talk the witty nonsense com- 
mon among young persons, in order to make 
friends ‘among men? How may one cultivate this 
mode of speech; is there anything that may be 
substituted for it?” 

The popularity of mere wit and clev- 
erness fades early and dies young. It 
may dazzle the minds of young fellows, 
but it does not warm their hearts. Fire- 
works are good on the Fourth of July, but a 
man doesn’t wed a Roman candle, and a very 
popular girl has few real friends, or suitors. 
Learn to be a sympathetic listener, and 
you will find the flashy talkers wondering 
how you stole their admirers. The one 
topic of conversation that fascinates a 
young man is—himself. Thoughtfulness, 
kindness, sincerity, simplicity—these win 
over smartness in the long run. 


175. Mr. C. W. H., New York. “I read your 
articles with great interest and believe you can 
help me to eliminate these conditions of ill 
health: Auto-intoxication, low vitality, spells of 
mental depression, haze over the mind, excessive 
desire for sleep, chronic constipation, headaches 
from worry or prolonged study. Have consulted 
several doctors, with no marked improvement 
from their treatment.” 

Drugs will never cure you. But a sane 
combination of diet, exercize, baths, and 
psychology should be effective. Your great- 
est trouble may be a sluggish liver, produc- 
ing the constipation. Write for list of books 
to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; to Health Culture mag- 
azine, Passaic, New Jersey; to Physical 
Culture magazine, Flatiron Building, New 
York; to Lindlahr Sanitarium, 525 Asbh- 
land Boulevard, Chicago; to Corrective 
Eating Society, Maywood, New Jersey. 
Other books of interest: Dr. E. H. Dewey's 
No-Breakfast Plan, Alfred McCann's 
Starving America, Adolf Just’s Return to 
Nature. Can you not join a Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium, and put yourself under the 
physical director? He should be able to 
outline a good system of exercize. A copy 
of the Nautilus Magazine, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts. should start you to thinking 
along hygienic lines. 








yor have ambition. What 
you need now is the grit-your- 
teeth determinationtosay, “1 will.’’ 
“I will get out of the rut; I will 
learn more; I will earn more.” 


Man, when you make up your mind 
to be weil paid, to be a success, no 
power on earth can keep you down, 
All that you need is training.. 


If you can read and write, the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
do the rest. It has helped thousands 
and thousands of men in your very 
circumstances to ‘‘ get up,"’ to hold 
good jobs, to make good money, 


Lift up your head, throw out your 
chest and say, ‘‘I will.’ Now, prove 
your mettle by marking and mailing 
this coupon zow. Before turning 
this page—say, again, “‘1 will’’— 
and mean it. Mail the coupon NOW, 


ERMATIONAL ORBESPOYNENCE seunnie | 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1024, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on my pert. how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


ADVERTISING 

indow Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Electric Wiring Lettering and Sign Paint'g 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGIN'NG 
Electric Lighting 
meen Reilways 


Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATING 
MEOHANICAL ENGIN'NG DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenog phy and Typewrit'g 
Higher Accounting 
Reilway Accounting 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENG'H for EV'YONE 
Teschers Course 
English Branches 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 


Mechanical Drafting 

Shop Practice 

Gas Engines 

| O1VIL ENGINEERING 

Sarveying and Mapping 

MINE FOREN AND SUPT. 

Metal Mining 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG 

| Marine Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 





Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY 

Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
Structural! Engineering Navigath ish 
PLUMBING AND REATING Chemistry \German 


Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


Name 





u 
AUTO RUNNING ["lFreneh 
Mot'r Boat Ron's] jitallan 








Present O: ti 





Street and No 








| City State - 





nutes @& 

iv, time, will make I, i “ 

rene Be oie pefere any 0 ~ rich'your Yotubulary 
— power ~— LJ * 


Write Now for Special Offer fa70.9"'<* fe" ée. 


limited offer. No obligation, But you must burry. ~ a 
American 








SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !'! 


The War has created unlimited nities for those who know 
SPANISH, PRENCH, GERMAN or ITALIAN, Now isthetine 
to better your position or increase your business. Learn qi 

and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Uur records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
975 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 46th 8t., N. ¥. 












































































































the MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















themselves. 








THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors which will 
give personal attention to the desires of its subscribers for information 
in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide for our 
readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake the 
responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. But 
we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will give 
them either by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such im- 
partial information as may assist them in making a wise decision for 














RAILROAD BONDS FOR INVESTORS 


GENERAL MORTGAGE BONDS VS. DIVISIONAL BONDS 


E are now in a period of rail- 

road reorganization involving 

one-sixth of the total mileage in 
this country and one-tenth of the total 
corporate capitalization. It has been 
estimated that the bonded debt of rail- 
roads now in receivership is nearly 
$1,600,000,000 and the capital stock 
$676,000,000, almost $674,000,000 of 
the bonds being in default. In times of 
adversity, it is wise for investors to 
look carefully over their holdings, or 
have reliable bankers do so, and ar- 
range to eliminate such securities as 
are likely to become unsafe at some 
time or other. 

Among the causes for railroad re- 
ceiverships are found: low transporta- 
tion rates, high taxes, constantly in- 
creasing wages, unjust legal restric- 
tions and a funded debt that is out of 
proportion to capital stock on which 
dividends are paid at the discretion of 
the directors. Due to the decreasing of 
surplus earnings applicable to divi- 
dend payments, railroads have not had 
any argument in favor of the sale of 
stocks rather than bonds to investors. 
With questionable methods adopted by 
some railroad directorates we have 
seen the wholesale acquisition by a 
number of great systems of smaller 
lines at high prices. These purchases 
have either been for the purpose of ex- 
panding the system and promoting ef- 
ficiency of operation, or for the elim- 
ination of competition at any cost, or 
both. 

What the investor wants to be as- 
sured of in these times is, not that a 
bond is a first mortgage, or is guaran- 
teed by a large and powerful system, 
or that large earnings are expected, 
but what position the bond would have 
in the event of a reorganization. In 
times of prosperity railroads have spent 
millions in acquiring or building small 
branch lines that might not pay their 
way years hence, in case of a depres- 
sion extending over a period of years. 
We have heard so much about the 
safety of underlying, divisional bonds 
of great railroad systems that we have 
become accustomed to consider them 
practically impregnable. They are fol- 
204 


lowed by refunding mortgages which 


provide for their retirement and all’ 


sorts of presumed safeguards exist. 
But there are various kinds of divi- 
sional bonds, and some of the presumed 
safeguards have not prevented one road 
now in receivership from formulating 
a plan of reorganization which may 
change the lien of first mortgage 
bonds into one of an inferior grade. 
The attempt is made to prove that 
while such divisional liens covered 
property that was productive when 
built, and for years after until the 
parent company had acquired it, the 
property was not now earning fixed 
charges and that therefore the bond- 
holders are requested to make material 
concessions. 

For instance, a system’s main line 
runs between two large cities; a coal 
mine is located twenty miles from the 
main line and the system can advanta- 
geously purchase a railway leading 
from its main line to the coal beds. 
The system will gain two objects: se- 
cure cheaply a supply of coal for use 
on its locomotives and carry the miners’ 
coal over the branch line and over the 
main line to the large cities where it 
can be sold. The bonds of the division 
are guaranteed by the parent com- 
pany if stock control only is acquired 
or perhaps the entire stock is pur- 
chased and the branch is merged with 
the system. Everything progresses very 
well for many years and the branch 
earns a large return for the system, 
which in turn is enabled to pay in- 
creased dividends to its stockholders. 
In about twenty years the supply of 
coal at the mine becomes entirely ex- 
hausted, no cities or towns of any im- 
portance have grown up along the 
branch, so that little profitable busi- 
ness is originated, and traffic lessens to 
such a degree that fixed charges are 
not earned or even operation is con- 
ducted on a deficit. This means that the 
system has to assume the burden of in- 
terest and other charges which are not 
being earned and, perhaps, of divi- 
dends guaranteed on the stock that 
may be outstanding. So long as the 
parent is solvent and flourishing there 





is no difficulty as, if necessary, it can 
reduce dividends to its own stockhold- 
ers in order to meet the deficit on the 
branch or branches. 

However, if a period of depression 
ensues and many railroads are forced 
into receivership thru poor earnings, in- 
ability to finance maturing debts, etc., 
the parent concern arranges for a vol- 
untary and friendly receivership. The 
receiver immediately proceeds to elim- 
inate the unprofitable lines and begins 
by defaulting on their bonds. Simulta- 
neously a default occurs upon the par- 
ent’s most junior bond issue, so that 
foreclosure proceedings may be started 
to conserve such property as may be 
desirable. A reorganization plan is pre- 
pared which admits stockholders to a 
share in the new company upon pay- 
ment of an assessment, for which they 
receive new stock and new bonds in a 
specified proportion. The branch bonds 
are either assessed, or given a smaller 
par value in new bonds, or income 
bonds, preferred stock or common 
stock, as the committee may decide. In 
case the branch line is not worth keep- 
ing it is abandoned altogether and the 
bondholders forced to foreclose, take 
the property, operate it independently, 
sell it to some other system or forget 
that they ever owned its bonds. There 
are cases in point. 

The question of bonds being an 
obligation does not seem to be consid- 
ered; there is no mention of the profit- 
able operation of the branch for many 
years, no question of the dividends 
paid on the system’s stock partly thru 
funds obtained from the profitable op- 
eration of the branches. Had a sinking 
fund been provided in the case of coal 
carriers, it might have been possible 
to retire all of the bonds before the 
mines became unproductive; however, 
sinking funds are not yet general in 
railroad finance, altho many public 


utility corporations recognize the wis- 


dom of providing them. 

As regards earnings on branch lines, 
the difficulty seems to be that bankers 
as well as investors have no means of 
ascertaining the earnings of a merged 
division and the figures. are obtainable 
only at considerable expense. 

This Missouri Pacific Railway gives 
us a good example of a junior security 
that is in a better position than under- 
lying bonds, in its secured notes, due 
June 1, 1916. These notes are secured 
by the first and refunding 6 per cent 
bonds of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway, by the preferred 
and common stocks of the Denver & 
Rio Grande, and by other valuable col- 
lateral. When the notes became due 
last June it was understood that one 
of the conditions for the granting of 
the one year extension was that the 
holders should receive cash at par 1 
any readjustment ‘that was adopt 
Whether any such understanding + 
actually was made is not known, but 
when the plan of readjustment was 
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published last summer it was found 
that the noteholders were so treated, 
while holders of many underlying 
bonds, some of which mature in the 
next few years, were offered new re- 
funding mortgage bonds, general mort- 
gage bonds or preferred stock, in vary- 
ing proportions. 

Natually the plan has been vigor- 
ously opposed by various interests 
upon different arguments; it was 
claimed in the plan that many of the 
divisional lines had been unprofita- 
ble for years, while some of the bond- 
holders retorted that no proper credit 
was given to the branches for orig- 
inating traffic that was profitable, par- 
ticularly in the case of Kansas lines. 
Taking the proposition as a whole, the 
holders of the notes hold the key to the 
situation. In case of a default they 
can take the collateral and eventually 
secure the Iron Mountain, which has 
been very profitable, excepting for 
1914-1915, which was an “off-year.” 
The Missouri Pacific did not want to 
lose the Iron Mountain and it is un- 
doubtedly for this reason that the 
notes were given such favorable terms. 

In the case of great railroad sys- 
tems having a large equity in stocks 
upon which dividends are being paid 
and have been paid for many years, it 
is often wiser for investors to pur- 
chase general or refunding issues cov- 
ering the greater part of the system, 
rather than the underlying, divisional 
bonds. The only divisional liens which 
are practically reorganization-proof 
are those covering mileage leading into 
large cities, parts of main lines and 
branches leading into districts that 
promise good agricultural and indus- 
trial growth, altho the latter class are 
not so safe. Furthermore’ general 
mortgage bonds usually yield a higher 
return than most of the small divi- 
sional issues. 

To sum up, general or refunding 
mortgage bonds as a class. are superior 
to divisional bonds, some of the rea- 
sons being: 

1. Usually a very large amount of 
such bonds are outstanding, so in case 
of a reorganization a protective com- 
mittee can afford to stand for their 
rights and incur considerable expense 
for investigations and legal expenses 
that would not be warranted in the 
case of a divisional mortgage of a 
tmall amount; the expense to each 
bondholder in the case of the general 
mortgage being very small. 

2. General mortgage bonds usually 
over nearly all of the essential parts 
of a system, often including terminals 
and equipment, and have a more or 
less strategic position in a reorganiza- 
tion not possessed by divisional bonds 
upon which fixed charges may not be 
‘earned. 

8. Most general mortgages provide 
for the company’s future financing on 
4 large scale, aiding in the material 

lopment or enlargement’ of the 
system and preventing the cropping up 
f problems about new financing which 
are ever present in concerns whose 
ncing has been done by means of 
rt term notes. 























First Mortgage 
Railroad Bond 


Earning well over 
double all bond 


interest. 


Serial maturities and stringent 
mortgage provisions assure 
constantly increasing equity. 
Yield, 4.50% to 5.50%, 


according to maturities. 


A standard railroad bond 
yielding a public utility 
’ basis. 


Full particulars on request 
for Circu I-31 


N. W. Halsey: & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
FHICACO BOSTON BALTIMORE ST.LOUIS 




















Chicago 6 % | 
Investments . 
For $100, $500;, or More 


Secured by First Mortgage on real estate’ 
improved with modern buildings in estab-" 
lished sections. \ 


Large margin of security-and excellent 
income. "ae 


Several issues now available, which our 
Fifty Years successful experience in this 
field qualifies us to recommend to in- 


vestors requiring safety, attractive rate, 
and salability. 


Ask for Circular AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 South La Salle St., Chicago 

















69% NORTH DAKOTA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Six per cent; on a natural song not man-made; 
all the time growing in value; safety not depend- 


ing on an uncertain franchise or on the demand 
for a manufactured commodity, but based om the 
value of rich farm land, a national resource, God- 
Here's your opportunity. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet 210 


made and everlasting. 


Walter L.Williamson 


Lisbon North Dakota 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in Ife in- 
surauce or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at {ts Home Office, No, 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














How the Brsaeh 
Invest 


The French have long been known 
as the shrewdest investors in the 
world. In France people of small 
income buy a few shares of stock, 
or small bonds, and pay for them 
in easy monthly installments. 





Some time ago this plan was intro- 
duced in America and already over 
30% of the Stock Exchange trans- 
actions are in “odd lots.” This 
shows how safe and profitable 
poume of small income find this 
method of saving and investment. 


You may buy one share or more, 
and terms of payment may be ar- 
ranged according to your income. 
Reliable information about any se- 
curity provided by our Statistical 
Department, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET C-2 
“The Partial Payment Plan” 


describing this method of saving 
and investment, 


SHELDON. MORGA 
AND COMPANY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway, New York 























And for that we obtain a commission only, on transactions. 
establish relations with a limited number of readers of The Independent, who, 


living outside of New York, desire counsel in making sound investments. Any 
Business Inquiry will receive prompt attention. 





WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL BUT 


SERVICE 


We should like to 


DOMINICK BROS. & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


49 Wall Street, New York 
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Shirts and Neckties by Mail for 
less than you pay for shirts alone 


On receipt of $2 and 15c postage with name and 
address of five friends, we send a box of 3 DURO 
shirts and a handsome necktie by parcel post. 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six 
months without fading, shrinking or ripping, or new shirts 
free, Made of fine white percale shirting fabric with narrow 
stripes of biue, black, and lavender, One shirt of each color 
tothe box, Cut in popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand 
laundered and very fashionable, Standard sizes 14 to 17, 
sleeves 33 or 35, Neckties are navy blue, black, and laven- 
der. Take your choice. The shirts would cost you a dollar 


apiece and you would get no guarantee of wear. The tie 
would cost 50c. Illustrated literature on request, but save time by 
sending $2 bill and 15c postage today with size and five names, 


for if all goods are not satisfactory on arrival we will gladly refund 
your money. Highest bank references. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 40, 158 E. 34th Street, NEW YORK 








Or Ste 


. 

Catalog Is Ready 
Write for your free copy, 

now. Contains 120 e8 
of distinctive and unique Or- 
iental objecte—many in actual 
colors. Including kimonos, 
evening coats, wadded robes 
for men and women, hand 
bags, Oriental slippers, shawls, 
scarfs, purses, Looky, per- 





-A-A-VANTINE-8- -Inc- 
Fifth Avenue & 39th c= York 


The Largest Oriental Store In The World. Established 1866 


You Can Look 
Years Younger 


Won’t you let me tell you 
how my wonderful Beauty 
Exercises remove wrinkles 
and restore youthful con- 
tour? 

Thousands of women have 
benefited. You can too, 

Write for my FREE book- 

let_today. 
_ If you can tell me what 
improvements you would 
like, I can write you more 
helpfully, 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite Y11, Garland Building, Chicago, 
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V. A. N., Nevada City, Cal.—On De- 
cember 31, 1914, the California State Life 
Insurance Company of Sacramento had to- 
tal assets of $1,222,413; total liabilities, 
exclusive of capital stock, $421,932; capi- 
tal stock, $300,000; net surplus, $300,481. 
The company began business in 1912 and 
has steadily grown. Judging by the in- 
formation I can secure respecting it, the 
company is properly managed. 


X. Y. Z.,° Manhattan, Kan.—The com- 
pany you name is ten years old, has about 
$2,000,000 of assets and a_ policyholders’ 
surplus of approximately $250,000. Last 
year it wrote new insurance to the amount 
of $5,500,000 and ended the year with 
nearly $22,000,000 in force, nearly $8,- 
000,000 of which was secured by reinsur- 
ing another company. Its record to date 
seems to indicate that it has been properly 
managed. The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
is a thoroly well established and well man- 
aged company. Of the three companies you 
mention, it is the best from a policyholder’s 
viewpoint; and if you purpose putting ad- 
ditional insurance on your life in one of 
the three, then you should choose the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund. 


B. B. B., Monongahela City, Pa.—You 
omitted your age, which would have some 
weight in the consideration of the question ; 
but assuming that you are less than fifty, 
I unhesitatingly answer that, as combined 
protection for a family against the death 
of a husband and father on the one hand. 
and his survival to old age on the other, 
a 10-year term policy is an injudicious pro- 
vision. If the policy you mention is really 
a 10-year term, and not a 10-payment life, 
and there is a big difference between the 
two, your equity will virtually be extin- 
guished at the end of the 10-year period ; 
if you then require the continuance of a 
policy on your life you will be compelled 
to take it at your attained age, which 
means at a premium somewhat higher than 
that at which the first policy was secured. 
The company you are in is an excellent 
one. Policies providing death benefits and 
weekly indemnities against accidents and 
sickness are issued by reputable companies 
($5000 death and $25 a week) at from $25 
to $60 a year, larger sums at the same 
rates proportionate. Pay an adequate pre- 
mium to a company of standing and reputa- 
tion and get an unrestricted contract. 


H. EB. @., Medfield, Mass.—You have 
accepted service with a good company and, 
whatever the attractions of others may be, 
you should determine now to remain with 
it. Your first study must be concentrated 
on the history, progress and achievements 
of your own company, all its policy forms 
and explanatory literature. You must 
thoroly comprehend all the differences be- 
tween the contracts, the rates at which 
they are issued and the reasons underly- 
ing them. You should have as part of your 
equipment a copy of either Flitcraft’s Man- 
ual or Webb’s Policyholders’ Digest and at 
least two insurance journals, one devoted 
exclusively to life insurance, the other to 
insurance generally. The Life Insurance 
Courant, Oak Park, Illinois, is a good Jife 
insurance paper, and is also the publisher 
of Flitcraft’s Manual. Thru these you can 
learn of other publications helpful to 
agents. For thirty-five cents you can get a 
copy of Life Insurance Ezplained, by Ste- 
= A. Gillis, published by The Insurance 
‘Press, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
Read everything you can get on life in- 
surance. e superintendent of agencies of 
your company will give you instructions as 
to the most practicable way to secure pros- 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock cumoete of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 
pany bas insured property 


US The CAINS Ci cccoccccces $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of....... endvece 287,324,890.99 
Pald losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 

to dealers....... eecccccecs 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed ....cceees oeesseees 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GRE GEO. cccccs Seeoeeesecee 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

amounts to........ o0eesecen 23,020,223.85 
On December 81, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

OB Woceccccece eoccccccccce 14,101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, iu accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














Do You Want to Know 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE 
NERVE MUSCULAR STRENGTH 


sf" PERFECT PHYSIQUE ? 


My FREE BOOKS, “The ‘Whys’ of Exer- 
cise” and “The First and Last Law of 
Physical Culture,” tell you, if you are weak 
or underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, 
how to grow stronger. They explain how to de- 
velop lungs and muscle, the strong heart and 
vigorous digestion—in short, how to improve 
health and strength internally as well as externally, 
Send TODAY—NOW—for these FREE BOOKS. 
4c. in stamps to cover postage. 
PROF. H. W. TITUS 
56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 662, New York City 


The Best Way 


use of the INDIVI 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
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Supper in_ thousands 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price Lis 
“3 ~INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Copper Stein Sets 


Sherbet Sets. Fruit and Nut 





small copper bowl 
your initial in brass te 
Ppousse. 

Clewell Studios 
1 8t., Canton, Ohio 
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Get Your Degree By Mail 


Weare authorized under Laws of Illinois to confer 
degree of Bachelor , 


guaran’ — you free until you are successful. 
Free Complete Course 5: °¥rcicu 
In Public Ss peaking fessor of Public 
— fice it—write today for Special Limited Free 


er. you act ptly we will save you more than 
half your tuition. This offer is subject to withdrawal in 
and mail postal today. 





ashort time, without notice. Sign 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 6-861 Chicago, Il. 








Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and the British 
Colonies. 


We have opened a show room for display of 
dinner table decoration. 


N.E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 


a NEW YORK 
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Washington & idaho Farms censarvadvaly weve 


times the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite for list. 


First-Mortgages on Oregon 


three 


eUIDING. 
Bevereaux Mortgage Co. vous 





RAY MOTORS AND BOATS 
—— 
Boat Builders Catalog, the result of the co-operation &% 
of 50 leading Boat Builders with the Gray Motor . 
is yours for the asking. , Tells where you can ¢f4 ) 


fndany kind ofa boat from a $125 fishing launch 2 a) 
toa §2500 mahogany finished express launch, Sgie@neeel 
with 6 cylinder self starting + cycle Gray 
This Book is Free. Write for :t today. Also 
Engine 


Big @ray Marine showing complete 








GAY MOTOR CO., 1106 Gray Motor Bullding, Detroit, 











line 2 and 4 cycle marine motors $*5 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinders, 
Mich. 








Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of 80- 
clety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
Cumnlating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. shis can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Lite 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 

Id a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 







































Geo. E. Ide, President. 
%6 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 
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HOW T0 USE THE INDEPENDENT 
IN THE TEACHING OF CIVICS 


This brochure is of special help 
t0 teachers of Current History, 
ent Topics, Civil Govern- 
Ment, Law and Economics. It 
Bfree. Sending for it will not 
you under any obliga- 
Address W. W. Ferrin, 

- independent, 119 W. 40th 











ew York. 





pective applicants. Make a systematic can- 
vass, endeavor to secure interviews with 
as many persons as you can in the time 
you devote to soliciting and keep a record 
of them, revisiting them at stated times. 
Don’t devote your time to your friends and 
acquaintances, but take all as they come in 
the regular order of your work. Keep in 
mind always that the service you are. en- 
deavoring to render your fellowman in pro- 
tecting his family and his own old age is 
more valuable to him than to you. 


R. 8S. B., De Land, Fla.—I cannot say 
that the company from which you contem- 
plate retiring is unsafe. It is not growing 
satisfactorily ; its premium income and in- 
surance in force are decreasing annually; 
but its liabilities are all properly protect- 
ed. There are about 220 life insurance com- 
panies doing business in the United States. 
After describing to me the particular sort 
of provision you desired to make under a 
policy, if you consulted me as to the com- 
panies you ought to contract with, I 
should probably suggest that you select one 
of twenty I would name as best suited to 
your needs; if you tell me you have a pol- 
icy four years old in one of the 200 I did 
not name, I would advise you to keep it un- 
less I had knowledge that it was unsound 
financially or that its management was in- 
competent or dishonest. You have certain 
equities in that four year old policy which, 
if you surrender now, will suffer abridge- 
ment in some degree. Again, you are four 
years older and your ‘premium rate is 
higher. In the long run you might do bet- 
ter by surrendering and paying the ad- 
vanced rate in another company, but there 
is no assurance that you will improve the 
result by doing so. 


M. S. R., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Penn- 
sylvania Indemnity. Exchange restricts its 
operations to insuring privately owned 
pleasure cars against fire, theft, collision, 
property damage and personal liability. It 
is conducted by the Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Company, which has an authorized capital 
of $15,000. It operates on the mutual sys- 
tem, charging tariff rates and assuming a 
maximum liability on any one risk of $5000 
for one accident and $10,000 for any num- 
ber of persons in one accident. The liabil- 
ity of the subscriber to the exchange is 
limited by the agreement to five times the 
amount of the annual premium. However, 
it is my opinion that this limitation would 
not stand a court test if the aggregate un- 
paid losses exceeded that amount. On De- 
cember 31, 1914, the financial condition of 
the Pacific Coast Casualty Company was: 
Total assets, $689,087; total liabilities, ex- 
cept capital, $321,872; capital stock, 
$300,000 ; surplus over all liabilities, $67,- 
215. This company has recently come under 
the control of a new management and is 
meeting with some measure of success, as 
contrasted with results attained under its 
former management. Taken as a whole, its 
business has been unprofitable. 


FE. K., Montreal West, P. Q.—The Mer- 
chants Life Insurance Company of Burl- 
ington, Ia., had on December 31, 1914, to- 
tal assets of $1,331,216 and a net surplus 
of $25,970. In addition, its policyholders 
have the protection afforded by its capital 
of $100,000. If you intend to remain in the 
company I would advise you to exchange 
your assessment certificate on the best 
terms you can get for one of the company’s 
legal reserve carrying policies. When this 
company was transformed from an assess- 
ment association to an old line Fone a 
the organization, the “plant,” so to speak, 
became the property of the seven men who 
furnished its capital of $100,000, and they 
now constitute its board of directors. By 
way of explaining their failure to offer the 


‘stock for subscription to their certificate 


holders generally they say that the Iowa 
law requires shares to be of a denomina- 
tion of not less than $100, and that the is- 
sue was allotted to such of them as could 
promptly pay for it in full. The result is 
that a former codperative association, 
owned by its members, is turned over to a 
small and close corporation. Answering 
your question about the Metropolitan Life: 
it is first class in every respect. Last De- 
cember the Metropolitan retired its capital 
and became a mutual company, thus plac- 














ing its policyholders in control. 


Franklin 


You share all the advan- 
purchase of ‘Publishers’ 
dets of Editions,” 
etc.— if you act now. 


To multiply our already 


offering you the privilege of 


ming a e Member 


the lowest prices ever quoted on fine books. 
Every book brand new. 
cluded (Special Bulletin). 


SHAKESPEARE. De Luze. 





edition ever published, famous 
illustrations. % morocco, Pub- 


lisher's price $45. $13 85 


Our Price . . 


JANE AUSTEN. De Luxe, 12 
vols. Rare Stoneleigh edition. 


rice $22. Our 
Price - os & 


plete writings, 


% morocco, handsome color 01d. Photogravures. 
plates. Publisher's lisher's price §40. 
price $72. Our Price 910.85 Our Price. ... 


ou may examine books in your own home, ore pur 
ing. ‘Today's best bargains may be all sold next week. 


Get that catalog at once 


Dept. M, 437 Presser Building Annex, 





this association without spending a cent for dues or initia: 
tion fee. Simply avail yourself of our remarkable offer of 





Get finest books 
at lower prices 
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e pu rchasing capacity we a | 


Best recent novels and juveniles in- 
No defective or second-hand books 
offered. Tell us your book desires—we meet them. Note these prices: 


SCOTT. We have absolute 


20 vols., unabridged Camb inder of the magnificent 
Text; photogravures. Pub- English Highland Edition. 
lisher’s price $45. $9 75 150 illustrations per volume. 
Our Price. ... . Publisher s price $6.00 per vol- 
DUMAS. 18 vols., De Luxe. a tase teat’ $1 .25 
Publica a rice wtp ae  . DANTE. 4 vols., standard 
$80. "eee $16.75 Longunew translation. _Spe- 
. . 
DICKENS. 15 vols. Best cial il.ustrations. Publisher's 


$5.00 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Com- 
Harvard Co- 
Operative Society De Luxe 
edition, 8 vols., buckram and 
Pub- 


$8.75 


Our new catalog lists many more choice book bargains— 
Dick Thackeray, Hugo, DeFoe, Fielding, Poe, Conan 
Doyle, Jane Austen, Emerson, Balzac, etc.—explains how 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia 











You Can Get Ahead 


This book tells you how, it tells what 
successful men are doing to become the leaders 
in business—it tells you how to get busi 
training that makes you a master. 





To be a leader, you must master the laws of i 
bee ny ciation, banking, cman cial — 
finance, management 


Busine Course and Service of the 


ilton Institute was conceived 


Alexander 
founded by big men with this big idea ; to collect, i 
SS ee ae 
qustyfalalinan idanenhh. : 

To succeed, must know what know. This 
ick dbncntcan aaeeece 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

41 Astor Place, New York City 























Make housework easier. 


. Carries full meal to table and clears it ip 

onetrip. Handy in kitchen, dining room, sun porch. Beautiful 
rmanent finish. Two heavy oval trays giving double capacity. 
10 in black :§12 in white. Express prepaid. Bookletfree. Address 
WHEEL TRAY CO., 439 W. 61st Place, CHICAGO 
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*»AEABAMA: ‘The campaign 
against illiteracy in this state 
goes on in earnest. Adult 
schools are being established in 
most of the counties where 
heretofore men and women 
have not had a chance to learn. 
Frequently the schools are con- 
ducted by volunteer teachers. 
In many communities practical- 
ly the entire population at- 
tends, the children by day, the 
adults in the evening. 


ARIZONA: Officers charged 
with enforcing the law in this 
state are uncertain as to how 
to proceed under the consti- 
tutional amendment relating to 
the liquor traffic. Judge Shute 
of the Gila Superior Court has 
held that the amendment does 
not prohibit the importation of 
liquors for personal use, while 
Judge Baxter of the Yuma Su- 
perior Court in a recent deci- 
sion said: “I am of the opinion 
that the constitution of Ari- 
zona absolutely prohibits the in- 
troduction of intoxicants into 
this state in any quantity, not 
even excepting the introduction 
for one’s personal use, and that 
this provision, drastic tho it 
may appear to some, is not un- 
constitutional.” 


CONNECTICUT: The pur- 
pose of the founders of Connec- 
ticut College for Women, which 


recently opened with more than ] 


100 students, is that it shall be 
“an institution the most beau- 
tiful and spacious, the widest 
in scope of instruction, and the 
most steadfast in faith in wom- 
an and her abilities so far 
founded on the earth.” The 
site is strikingly beautiful. Its 
340 acres of woodland and field 
stretch from one of the highest 
points in New London down to 
the bank of the Thames River, 
and from its six completed 
buildings on the eminence the 
view is a charming panorama 
of hill and valley, sea and shore. 
The faculty consists of twenty 
men and women gathered from 


every section of the United 
States. The curriculum in- 
cludes, besides the accepted 


academic subjects, music, fine 
and applied art, and opportuni- 
ty for the combination of a col- 
lege course with vocational 
training. 


DELAWARE: Two years ago 
a large majority of the voters 
of Wilmington instructed the 
mayor and city council to ac- 
quire the land necessary for de- 
velopment of the city’s water 
front. Since that time little or 
nothing has been done in the 
, matter. Now, with a new coun- 
cil, the subject is again being 
pressed. It is contended that, 
with suitable harbor facilities 
for ocean vessels, this city could 
get a large part of the traffic 
which now goes to Philadelphia. 
Wilmington, it is pointed out, 
is thirty miles nearer the sea 
and is below the bends of the 
river which cause so much 
trouble from ice in the winter 
and from rocks and shoals at 
all times. 


FLORIDA: A movement is on 
foot to make January a gala 
month in Jacksonville. It ig 
planned to have the many civic 
organizations of the city fur- 
nish free entertainment, such 
as open air balls, masques, 
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flower parades and shows of 
various kinds as a means of 
attracting visitors and of de- 
taining in Jacksonville those 
who are passing thru on their 
way to the more southerly re- 
sorts. It is hoped to make this 
month of entertainment a regu- 
lar annual affair. 


GEORGIA: A United States 
engineer has reported that it 
is feasible to make the Chatta- 
hoochee River navigable from 
Atlanta to the Gulf and the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
has taken steps to have a sur- 
vey of probable traffic made 
with a view to pushing the im- 
provement if the showing is 
satisfactory. Only 200 miles 
would have to be opened, since 
the river is already navigable 
from Columbus to the Gulf. 
Senator Hoke Smith, one of the 
speakers at the Chamber meet- 
ing, said that one of the lessons 
of the last fourteen months is 
that this country must become 
self-sustaining, and that water- 
ways contribute to that end. 


ILLINOIS: On Saturday, Oc- 
tober 9, Chicago witnessed the 
greatest demonstration ever 
made in any American city 
against the liquor traffic. A pro- 
cession numbering, by official 
count, 10,065 persons passed 
thru the downtown streets, near- 
y all singing and waving ban- 
ners. The following day, for the 
first Sunday in forty-four years, 


yractically every one of the 
152 saloons in the city and 
all the hotel and restaurant 
bars were _ closed. Mayor 
Thompson had instructed the 
police to enforce a state law 


which had been ignored so long 
as to be almost forgotten. 


KENTUCKY: Experiments 
have shown that in many of 


the large caves so numerous in 
Kentucky the atmosphere is so 
dry and the temperature so 
even thruout the year that cit- 
rus fruits stored in them re- 
main in perfect condition for 
many months. Lemons have 
been kept in one of these caves 
for two years without losing 
any of their freshness. Asso- 
ciations of fruit growers in 
states farther south have con- 
cluded after careful experimen- 
tation, that thru this method 
of storage these fruits can be 
held long enough to insure 
stable market prices. 


LOUISIANA: The first. pile 
for the great grain elevator to 
be built by the State of Louisi- 
ana in New Orleans was driven 
a few days ago. This elevator, 
which is to have a storage ca- 
pacity of 1,022,000 bushels, is 
the second item in the large 
plan for developing and co-ordi- 
nating shipping facilities on 
the forty calles of New Orleans 
river front owned by the state. 
The first item was the vast 
cotton warehouse which is al- 
ready completed. The next will 
be railroad yards connecting all 
railroads, warehouses and docks 
with each other and with the 
New Orleans Public Belt Rail- 


road, which is owned and 
operated by the city. For 
the development of private 


enterprises which cannot occu- 
py the state-owned harbor front 
an industrial navigation canal 
is to be opened thru the city 


from the Mississippi River to 
an arm of the Gulf, its banks 
to be available for factories and 
warehouses and connected with 
the belt railroad. The entire 
improvement is expected to cost 
not less than $100,000,000. 


MAINE: The 25-mile federal- 
aided highway recently com- 
pleted from Portland to Bruns- 
wick is said to be one of the 
finest roads in the country. It 
is built entirely of bituminous 
macadam and is a section of 
one of the most important ar- 
teries of travel in Maine. It is 
a part of the coast highway to 
Bath, Rockland and all the 
shore cities and resorts. It is 
one of several different types of 
construction which the federal 
government is building in va- 
rious parts of the country as 
experiments. With the comple- 
tion of the Portland and Saco 
highway early next summer 
Maine will have a magnificent 
boulevard penetrating for near- 
ly 100 miles into the heart of 
the state. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore has 
determined to have a munici- 
pal lighting plant. Some time 
ago the legislature authorized a 
loan of $1,500,000 for the pur- 
pose, but the question has never 
been submitted to the voters. 
Now the Board of Estimates 
has decided to try to have the 
plant built by private enter- 
prise under city specifications 
and turned over to the city at 
the end of ten years. It is esti- 
mated that during the ten years 
the city will have to pay about 
$150,000 less than it now pays 
for public lighting, and that 
after the plant comes into its 
possession it will save from 
$45,000 to $50,000 a year. 


MASSACHUSETTS: The 
State Forester of Massachu- 
setts declares that the waste 
land in the state, if planted with 
yine trees this year, would yield 
376,000,000 worth of lumber 
in 1965, and that after de- 
ducting the cost of planting and 
of care, interest and taxes, the 
net profit would be $140,000,- 
000. His figures are made on a 
basis of a million acres of waste 
land which he says is to be 
found in Massachusetts. He es- 
timates the cost of planting at 
$12 an acre. On its 2000 acres 
of woodland in the town of 
Petersham Harvard University 
is demonstrating that white 
pine is the most profitable tree 
to plant in that state. 


MICHIGAN: The quiet little 
village of Dearborn, just out 
of Detroit, is to become one of 
the busiest centers of industry 
in this country, Already work- 
men are engaged on buildings 
for the enormous tractor plant 
which Henry Ford expects soon 
to have in operation. Mr. Ford 
is quoted as saying: “In the 
new tractor plant there will be 
no stockholders, no directors, 
no absentee owners, no para- 
sites. That is, there will be no 
incorporation. Every man em- 
ployed, during the period of his 
employment, which the aim will 

to make permanent, will 
share in the profits of the in- 
dustry, but there will be no 
dividends to ‘stock’ either at 
face or market value.” 


MISSOURI: A few days ago 
thousands of sympathetic vis- 
itors, including many of Mis- 


souri’s most noted men, gath- 


ered at Clinton to celebrate the 
payment of Henry County’s 
famous “bunco” debt and to 
witness the burning of the 
bonds. One of the greatest bar- 
becues ever given in the state 
was served. Forty-eight years 
ago Henry and St. Clair coun- 
ties, tho poor, issued bonds in 
aid of a railroad. The road was 
not built, and fifteen years later, 
after expensive litigation, the 
counties were beaten in the 
courts. Henry County accepted 
the decision and has been pay- 
ing ever since. Principal, inter- 
est and litigation have cost the 
people four or five times the 
face of the bonds, for which 
they got nothing, yet the county 
has prospered and made many 
public improvements. St. Clair 
County has evaded payment, 
yet it has made very few im- 
provements; and the judgment 
against it now amounts to 
about $4,000,000, while its en- 
tire property valuation is only 
about $5,000,000. 


MONTANA: Fifty of the lar- 
gest electric locomotives ever 
built are to be used on the 440 
miles of railroad between Har- 
lowton, Montana, 4163 feet 
above sea level, and Avery, 
Idaho, 2494 feet elevation. Each 
of these giant machines is de- 
signed to pull heavy freight 
trains up the grades which here- 
tofore have required two huge 
Mallet steam ‘engines. They are 
the first electric locomotives 
ever constructed for railroad 
service with direct current mo- 
tors, designed to carry as high 
a potential as 3000 volts, They 
weigh 260 tons each. 


NEBRASKA: First definite 
steps have been taken toward 
organization for the prohibition 
fight to be made in 1916 in this 
state. The general executive 
committee chosen at the recent 
“Nebraska dry” convention, 
which was attended by more 
than 1300 accredited delegates, 
has already begun work with 
Mayor Charles W. Bryan of 
Lincoln as permanent chair 
man and a membership includ- 
ing Republicans, Democrats, 
Progressives, Prohibitionists, 
Socialists, Laborites, Anti-Sa- 
loon Leaguers and Womans 
Christian Temperance - Union- 
ists. William Jennings Bryan 
is to take an active part in the 
campaign, 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Accord- 
ing to the bureau of crop 2 
mates of the Department 0 
Agriculture at Washington 
South Dakota’s general crop 
condition this year rates at 
130.9, or 30.9 above the aver 
age of all the states. Only one 
other state in the Union ranks 
higher—North Dakota, Tr@ 
at 1389—while Minnesota, 
next below South Dakota, is 
rated at 112.5. South Dakotans 
any that a fortnight of reason- 
ably warm weather at the 
time would have placed their 
state easily in the lead, since 
eorn, which suffered thruout the 
entire Northwest from cold 
wet weather, was one 0 
state’s heaviest crops. 
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One of Ten Thousand Educational Pictures 


This picture shows us how the spectroscope is used to enable men to catch the light of a star, and, by passing it through a glass prism to break up the light into various colors. 
metals give off different colors, we can in this way tell what the stars are made of. 


This picture shows the .pectroscope of the star Sirius and illustrates the principle. 


As different 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s 


AWARDED 
FIRST MEDAL OF 
HONOR AND 
GOLD MEDAL 
PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 
375,000 Sold in 4 Lan- 
guages on 5 Conti- 

nents. 
350 Colored Plates. 
10,000 Educational 
Pictures. 
1,500 Educational 
Articles. 
Complete Index. 


Is Your Child Still Waiting? 


Never before has there been such a thing as a Chil- 
dren’s Encyclopedia! And yet there is nota half-hour 
in the day when the child is not asking questions. His 
hungry little mind is seeking to be fed with every va- 
riety of information. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
is a storehouse of the important and essential informa- 
tion of the world, written in the plain and simple lan- 
guage that a child can understand. It teaches the child 
how to think and what to think—how to find out for 
himself everything he wants to know. The child who 

as mastered this wonderful work has laid the founda- 
tion of a practical education for life. In 375,000 families 
it has become the center of usefulness and delight. Js 


your child still waiting for the greatest educational help 
of the Century ? 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


THE ILLUSTRATED FREE BOOK 


“The Child and The Book of Knowledge,” 


the Editor-in 


ies 2 


and colored plates showing: 


Pw Light That Explains the Stars; The Space No 


: -Chief of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 
tplaix- the 16 Great Departments of this work. It also 
50 tremendously interesting questions taken 
fom thousands answered in this work, with pictures 


» ‘ 
written by FREE COUPON 
Please mail me descriptive sample book, 
“The Child and THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE,” explaining the psy- 
chology of the work. 


an Measure; The Living Flowers of the Sea, 


Biggest Magnet in the World; The Unseen Ship 
the Wonderful Eye; The New Chariots of the 
Thante Wire That Runs Under the Sea; Messages 

Fly Through Space; A Coal Mine with the Lid 


Ott, 


and other illustrations. 


Name 


Address 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Publishers 


West Forty-fifth Street, - 


New York 


Encyclopedia—Answers Every Question a Child Can Ask 


Why is the sea never still? 
Why are the rain drops round? 
What is the use of our hair? 
Do we think in words? 

How far off is the sky? 

What makes the heart beat? 
What is the milky way? 

Why do we go to sleep? 

What makes a cat purr? 

Why does the kettle sing? 

Is a stone alive? 

Does a plant eat? 

What keeps the stars in place? 


And Thousands of Others 
Answered in THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE SIMPLEST SCHEME OF 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 

















Living the Past in 
Present Day Comfort 


Same tropic seas, furrowed by pirate galleys ; 
the same brilliant sunshine on coral strands, 
stately palms and cities of a by-gone day. 


Think of enjoying these visions of pirate days, 
of treasure trove, in restful ease — surrounded 
by every comfort that lets you enjoy the 
romance and history of the Spanish Main. 


Sail Southward on Great White Fleet Ships, 
built especially for tropical travel; cool air 
forced into every room; spacious decks; all 
outside rooms, many with baths. A la carte 
service on New York ships. 


Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships from 
New York every Wednesday and Saturday and 
fortnightly on | hursdays. Sailings from New Orleans 
every Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. For 


information write to 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


United Fruit Company Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Connections at Colon . 
for all Central and © 
South American West ie 


X Coast Ports. 
Write for Our New Book % 


“CRUISING THE CARIBBEAN” 


A story with illustrations, 

about the Pirates, Buccaneers : 

and Marooners of the Spanish S 
Main: Sir Henry Morgan, ) é rans y . 
Captain Kidd, Teach, ““Black- : .* 


beard,” Lafitte and others. . SE ae 
ear ahtte an others ra BSS > ia 


one! 
Sailing under the American Flag BSc, SOUTH AMERICA 


ont 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE © 





